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Summer. Fitful sunshine. Birds, butterflies. 
Drive to Whapsnade? . . . Wondermere? .. . Weston-Super-Market? 


Why, sure. Makes nice change. 


George take Mirabelle, Granny, Mrs. Bagstraw, Dr. Jameson, little Bernie, 
little Hilda, groundsheet, lilo, sandwiches, dogs, parrot. pushchair. 
Why, sure. You take twins... 


Hey, no! Hang it. Take twins? Born twiddlers. 
Tweak hair, ears. Twist ashtray. Drop toffee. 

Wind window-winder. Turn door handles. Madness! 
Mind boggles. Not on. 


Ah, but . . . your car has safety handles! New fitted. Twiddle proof. 
Wilmot Breeden. So okay, okay. 


For this relief, much. Wilmot thrice blessed Breeden. 

Children’s safety door handles (to fit). Children’s safety catches (as fitted). 
Handle won’t work, door won’t open. 

Door won’t open, twins won’t bounce. Simple as. 


Virtually every British car roads today some components Wilmot Breeden. 
Unboggle. Mind at ease. 


A limited number of booklets containing advertisements in this series is available. 
Write to: Advertising Dept., Wilmot Breeden, Oxford Street, Birmingham 5. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham : also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, -Torontese:. ) + 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE NATO COUNCIL MET, and President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Macmillan and Dr. Adenauer converged on 
Paris. In the meantime, President Eisenhower had 
spoken in India of support for her freedom, aid 
to her economy and the need to fight Communism, 
a man-made philosophy. He referred to ‘your 
sainted Mahatma Gandhi.’ Archbishop Makarios, 
who, like Mahatma Gandhi, has also in his time 
incurred British displeasure, was proclaimed 
President-elect of the Republic of Cyprus, which 
is to come into being ‘in February. The Turkish 
Cypriot Vice-President, Dr. Kutchuk, said he 
would be able to work with the Archbishop. 


* 


IN ANOTHER ISLAND that was once under British 
rule—and is still partitioned, as some British poli- 
ticians had wanted Cyprus to be—Mr. Butler said 
that if there were to be British sanctions against 
the Republic, because of border raids, they ought 
to be effective; and then said that he hadn’t had 
sanctions in mind. Fifty Communists were 
arrested in West Germany. and British troops 
took part in the rescue work when thirty people 
were killed in a gas explosion in Dortmund. A 
Private Member’s Bill to make offices fit for 
filing-clerks to work in received its second read- 
ing. in spite of a Government for which quite 
a lot of office-workers must have voted, and which 
was asked by a triumphant Opposition why it 
didn’t start sending boys up chimneys again. 


* 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the United 
Nations came to an end, having failed by a mere 
five votes to instruct France to grant self- 
determination to Algeria. Britain voted for France 
and the United States abstained, White Africans 
| killed and wounded black Africans by rifte-fire 
| in South-West Africa. A white couple turned out 
of South Africa for adopting a foundling said 
to be ‘coloured’ arrived in England, to bring up 
the child ‘as a normal human being.” Sir Francis 
de Guingand, with whom Lord Montgomery 
stayed on his recent admiring visit to the Union, 
became chairman of the South African Founda- 
tion. which is to ‘present an unbiased picture of 
South Africa to the outside world.’ English- 
speaking and Afrikaans-speaking white people are 
represented, but ‘the part which non-whites would 
play in it is being studied.” In Tanganyika, con- 
| Stitutional changes were announced that will pro- 
vide for an African majority in the Legislature 
to be elected in September 


* 


LIKE THE Transport and General Workers before 
them, the Union of Vehicle Builders refused to 
give information to the TUC committee looking 
into strikes. Workers in a Jaguar factory walked 
out, walked back and walked out again. BEA and 
BOAC pilots agreed to discuss the rates of pay 
for piloting Comets. Municipal drivers on strike 
left Clydebank dustbins unemptied for a week. 


* 


FIFTY THOUSAND YOUNG MEN were told they would 
be exempt from call-up for National Service next 
year. They were luckier than the young Service 
men and their wives in Aden, where the Air Com- 
modore in charge of housing said that he was 
fed up with belly-aching Service families, who 
ought to have stayed in their slums at home. 
Lord Harewood was appointed artistic director 
of the Edinburgh Festival. His cousin, the Queen, 
left Windsor Castle with a shooting party shortly 
before the Duke of Windsor called at the castle 
to collect material in the library. By the time she 
got back he had gone, and she was thus unfortu- 
nately unable to receive her uncle. 
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THE NEEDS 


JHE West came together under the threat— 

whether real or imagined is immaterial, for 
it was undoubtedly feared—of Soviet military 
aggression. The present paradox is that with the 
Soviet Union militarily more powerful, and 
realised to be more powerful, than ever she was, 
the fear of aggression has diminished and the 
Western alliance is gaping at the seams. 

This week’s meeting in Paris of the NATO 
powers will be hard put to it to smooth the feel- 
ings of the French, still ruffled not only by 
General Twining’s attack, in what ought to have 
been the privacy of committee, on France’s un- 
cooperative attitude in NATO, but by the calcu- 
lated indiscretion with which it was revealed to the 
American press. 

President de Gaulle is an awkward customer to 
have as an ally: ask Sir Winston. But, as the 
custodian of French pride, he has a real grievance. 
At present, the power to decide when, how, 
whence and through whom tactical atomic 
weapons would be used in the defence of 
Western Europe (and we have no conventional 
forces worth mentioning) lies in American hands. 
General Norstad, who is both Supreme Allied 
Commander and Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Forces in Europe, would probably, in a 
crisis, have time to consult his own government 
and, possibly, ours. It can hardly be expected that 
he would be able to make a series of telephone 
calls, to the French president or to Brussels, the 
Hague, Ottawa, Ankara and the rest. The Guar- 
dian has recently advocated a Ministerial Com- 
mittee, under whom the Allied Commander would 
act, consisting of an American, a West German, 
and a French or a British member, or a rota 
system based on these. It is unlikely that the 
NATO Council this week will be able even to 
talk about, let alone set up, such a committee: it 
President Eisenhower could do some informal 
talking about such a scheme when he meets the 
other heads of Western governments at the week- 
end, it might do much to make the other soldier- 
president easier to work with. 

But, although it is essentia] that Western 
Europe should be able to defend itself by military 
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OF THE WEST 


means, should feel that it is able to, and should 
be seen to be able to, this is not the main problem 
that faces the West. In so far as Britain, France 
and the United States and some, at any rate, of 
their allies, are the guardians of what we loosely 
call the values of Western civilisation, it is their 
historic duty to defend those values not only by 
military means. (As the two young former presi- 
dents of the Oxford University Conservative 
Association were well aware when they pointed 
out in their letter to the Daily Telegraph on Tues- 
day that ‘no one can blame Asians and Africans 
for the “wicked colonialist” myth if Britain lines 
up with France and Portugal to vote against con- 
demning South Africa.’) 

This is why Mr. Dillon’s trip to Europe is 
potentially as important as President Eisen- 
hower’s. Western Europe at present is itself 
economically ill-organised and riven by resent- 
ments, and its help to the underdeveloped 
countries of Africa and Asia is piecemeal, un- 
planned, and, particularly in Western Germany, 
grudging. If the underprivileged—and this in- 
cludes the unemployed of Southern Italy as well 
as the undernourished of Southern India—are to 
prefer, and to go on preferring, the political and 
social machinery of Western democracy to that 
of Soviet Communism, they must be persuaded 
that its economic system, too, is at least as 
efficient. 

What is needed is planned aid from the West 
for Asia and Africa, and an integrated plan for 
Europe itself into which common market and 
free trade area can both be fitted. If Mr. Dillon's 
visit brings either or both of these nearer to fulfil- 
ment, he will have made President Eisenhower's 
task this weekend that much more manageable. 
For his meeting with Mr. Macmillan, General de 
Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer is in preparation for 
the bargaining that will take place at the summit 
(if the summit is to be of any use), and it will 
be as well that we go to the summit in firm 
military alliance, economically co-ordinated, and 
ready to match systems with Mr. Khrushchev 
wherever bellies are not filled, and minds -not 
made up. 
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Yugoslavia and the BBC 


Nn his letter to the Spectator last week on the 

BBC's Yugoslav service, Peter Wiles put for- 
mally a number of questions which have been 
asked by implication in our correspondesce 
columns over the past few weeks. The reason 
that no BBC spokesman had attempted to answer 
the criticisms made by earlier correspondents was 
simple: when you have a bad case it is better to 
sit back and say nothing, rather than attempt to 
make a defence; the people concerned may get 
tired of writing letters—or the journal tired of 
printing them. In spite of the fact, though, that 
we have allowed correspondents more space than 
usual, there has been no sign of any drying up in 
the flow of letters; each of them—as this week’s 
show—adding fresh material for investigation. 
And the subject is important: we would 
ordinarily have let the controversy (if anything so 
one-sided can be given that name) continue. We 
understand, however, that a question on the 
Yugoslav service put down by Desmond Don- 
nelly, MP, and scheduled to be asked in the 
Commons after the recess, has already had its 
effect. The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
—one of whose functions is to watch over these 
services—has ordered an inquiry; and it is reason- 
able to await its findings (if they are not too long 
delayed) before the correspondence is resumed. 

What is really needed, though, is an inquiry on 
a larger scale than Dr. Hill appears to envisage. 
The BBC has no coherent policy for its foreign 
language broadcasts. Some -countries are given 
broadcasts trimmed to placate their govern- 
ments: others get theirs ‘straight.. As Mr. Wiles 
showed in his investigation of the Russian ser- 
vice two years ago, its comments on Soviet 
affairs were far too favourable to Communism; 
if the critics of the Yugoslav service are correct, 
its fault is different—that it fails to make any 
decisive comment on Yugoslav affairs. Other 
services are much less timid—and, apparently, 
much more popular as a result. The Yugoslav 
service, in fact, should not be investigated in 
isolation; if the critics’ objections to it are sus- 
tained by the inquiry, there will be a good case 
for a more extensive investigation into all the 
BBC's foreign services. 


Ireland 


R. R. A. BUTLER’S hint that the Government 
might be willing to consider imposing 
economic sanctions on the Republic of Ireland, 
if the Republic does not. do more to stop Border 
raids, may have been only another of his cele- 
brated gaffes. Or he may have been misreported 
—to judge from his reference to the subject in the 
Commons this week this seems likely to be the 
explanation. But there are possibly people in 
Britain (as there certainly are in Northern Ire- 
land) who imagine that such retaliation would 
be justified. So it is worth pointing out that the 
main strength of the Republican movement in 
Ireland today—and for the past twenty years— 
has lain North, not South, of the Border. 
One reason for this, which the Northern Ireland 
Government is naturally reluctant to admit, is 
that the Border was unfairly drawn in the first 
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the Republic. The great majority of them, as the 
last election results showed, have no sympathy 
with the Republicans: and even in the South sup- 
port for the traditional ‘physical force’ ideal is 
now negligible. But as long as the Border runs 
where it runs, the difficulty of keeping the peace 
in those areas will rernain. If the Northern Ireland 
Government is really anxious to end this Border 
strife, therefore, it should begin to think in terms 
of some accommodation with the Republic. 
Politicians on both sides of the Dail now accept 


the need for compromise and there is no reason 


why an agreement should not eventually be 
reached, given some flexibility on both sides, 
which would remove the remaining causes of 


rendering the Republicans as harmless 
as the latter-day Jacobites. 


Pink ’Un 

R. MARPLES’s Pink Zone has now been in 
cae long enough to assess its merits; 
and on balance he was justified when he claimed 
on Tuesday that it had proved a successful experi- 
ment. Certainly it is inconceivable that London 
can ever go back to its bad old ways: and other 
towns around the country will now be compelled, 
whether they like the idea or not, to work out 
similar schemes of their own. 

The criticism that has been most commonly 
heard is that Mr. Marples has deprived the 
motorist of his rights. But the notion that a 
private individual, by virtue of Gwning a car, has 
a right fo leave it in the street—or even a right 
to’bring it into a city-centre+~is surely fallacious: 
for the same reason that we do not concede the 
‘right’ of owners of private aircraft to use London 
Airport when and how they will. Nor is it reason- 
able to insist that the Goverriment ought to have 
provided off-street parking facilities before en- 
forcing the Pink Zone plan. It remains doubtful 
whether off-street parking facilities are the 
answer to the traffic problem. The lesson of 
American towns appears to be that they are not; 
they create traffic problems in the morning and 
evening, and to a less extent at the lunch hour. 
which cannot be solved except by a development 
of throughways of the kind that have made such 
a mess of Los Angeles. But in any case, these are 
long-term proposals: Mr. Marples had to act 
as best he could with the facilities which were 
available to him. 

The chief fault in the plan, as the Minister him- 
self admits, is that motorists have got so much 
into the habit of regarding side-streets as parking 
places that they have continued to use them for 
that purpose; and there simply are not enough 
police, or towing-away vehicles, to act as a deter- 
rent. Why, then, does the Ministry not employ a 
very simple expedient which would do no harm 
to anybody, and require no more police, but 
which would almost certainly assist in the required 
clearance? 

Experience with parking meters has shown that 
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most motorists have a timid streak. They do not 
mind parking in a side-street where there is tech- 
nically no parking, or staying overlong in a street 
where there is parking for a limited time, but they 
hate to think that their car is standing beside a 
meter registering to passers-by the fact that they 
have broken the law. Why, then, shouldn't tne 
police employ a striking form of ‘sticker,” which 
could be planted on cars illegally parked in the 
Pink Zone? It would be enough to say, on the 
sticker. that the owner of the car has committed 
an offence. and that his number has been taken. 
The effect of such notices would be equivalent 
to putting offenders in the stocks. 

Of course, it can be argued that motorists are 
now becoming hardened; that they would ignore 
such a warning on the assumption that it would 
have no real sanction behind it. But the fact that 
the Pink Zone has worked at all refutes this 
belief. For all that the ‘Zone’ meant, in effect. was 
that the Minister has publicly pinked-in an area 
on a map. He has not invoked any powers that 
were not his before: the police have not towed 
away any private cars that they could not previ- 
ously have towed away, and the owners of the 
lorries and vans loading and unloading. whose 
absence is so striking a contribution to the present 
London scene. could presumably have been had 
up in court before. for obstruction. The whole 
Pink Zone exercise, in fact, is a remarkable 
example of psychological warfare at its best: and 
the Minister must be congratulated on the speed 
at which he learned—-and has taught—-his lesson. 


Contempt of Court 


UST as doses of a drug may cure patients of a 

disease only at : ie risk of producing even more 
unpleasant symptoms as its side-effects. so there 
are times when the too-ready enforcement of 
the sub judice rule can do more harm than it 
prevents. The editor and proprietors of the 
Scottish Daily Mail were heavily fined recently 
for printing an article and a photograph of a 
man who was being detained for questioning 
by the police because he was subsequently 
charged with a murder—roughly the equivalent, 
The Times legal correspondent suggested. of 
a newspaper in England being fined for contempt 
for publishing a story about a man who-was 
‘assisting the police with their inquiries’ if the 
police decided later to charge him. There are 
occasions—this appears to have been one—when 
the newspaper would have been wise to have 
exercised discretion. But it will be unfortunate if 
Lord Clyde’s judgment is regarded as establishing 
in Scottish law Lord Goddard’s English precedent, 
from the Micallef case; for this could put the 
press on both sides of the border in an extremely 
delicate position. 

Before the Micallef judgment, a newspaper 
editor could feel reasonably confident that he was 
in no-danger of contempt proceedings—as distinct 
from libel—in reporting a crime, provided that 
nobody had been charged with it. But in certain 
circumstances, Lord Goddard suggested. the 
contempt rule could be made—as it were—retro- 
spective: where, for example, a newspaper prints 
matter concerning a criminat which the law for- 
bids. being ised Ws bvidened' gale him when he 
fe subse queHtfy Btovght''td tial” And the it 
party lawyers’ organisation, ‘Justice’ has recom 
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mended that this principle should be enshrined 
in the legislation pending on contempt of court. 
But will there not then be a risk of deterring news- 
papers from performing a useful function; from 
exposing crooks and swindlers who are operating 
just within the law (or, at any rate, just outside 
the range of prosecution)? Take, for example, the 
case of a man with a criminal record who sets up 
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some bogus commercial or educational establish- 
ment: are the papers to be prevented from warn- 
ing their readers about him simply because he is 
careful, at first, to avoid doing anything illegal? 
Some newspapers, admittedly, are inclined to 
stunt such stories as circulation-builders; but the 
service which they give the community is not 
necessarily the worse for that. 


Is It Peace ? 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


N the middle of November, after President 
Te Gaulle’s press conference, optimism about 
peace in Algeria was general. To the promise of 
self-determination made on September 16 the 
President had added the assurance that all sections 
of Algerian opinion would have their say in the 
organisation of the referendum; he had revived 
from his press conference words of appreciation 
for the courage of the rebels; he had repeated the 
invitation to rebel leaders to come to Paris for 
conversations, avowed or secret. What he could 
not do was to offer political negotiations or to 
recognise the rebels as sole spokesmen of the 
Moslem population. The mere promise of self- 
determination had created a crisis of confidence 
in Algerian European circles. If the Algerians 
could vote themselves out of France and even out 
of the French Community, what was property 
worth? As to the second point, how could the 
French Government abandon those Algerian 
Moslems who, with various shades of intention 
and with motives of very different value, have 
preferred some co-operation with France to co- 
operation with the rebels? The Moslem deputies 
elected on the integrationist ticket at the last 
elections are not unreasonable when they describe 
themselves as under suspended death sentence. If 
the FLN is now the most powerful organisation 
amongst Algerians in France, everyone knows that 
a shooting war with the rival nationalist organisa- 
tion, the MNA, has put them there. From a 
French point of view, therefore, the one hope of 
bridging the gap between the standpoints of the 
two sides was President de Gaulle’s personal 
guarantee of fair play. 

But from the rebel point of view this was 
scarcely acceptable. Again and again when the 
President had spoken, the lower instances, Prime 
Minister, Commander-in-Chief and even the 
Delegate-General, had started to interpret his 
words so as to reassure the army and the Right. 
To keep the army from again falling into the arms 
of the Right is indeed a perfectly legitimate pre- 
occupation, but to assure the army that short of a 
surrender the ‘pacification’ will go on, and that 
at all events rebel leaders would only be able to 
return to their villages as isolated individuals, i.e., 
not as members of an organisation, is to keep the 
army happy at the cost of any political settlement. 

If the French President has to think of military 
and other sectors of opinion, the Algerian ‘pro- 
visional government,’ which disposes of no such 
single dominating personality, has: to think of its 
fighting men and of its Right wing. It also has to 
weigh the risk of basing its policy on President 
de Gaulle’s assurances, when President de Gaulle 
himself may no longer be there in three or four 
years’ time, Jt has, too, to cultivate, its own. pres- 
tige. It is an elementary precaution not to 


PARIS 
negotiate when the leader of the other side has 
just stolen all the limelight. The rebel counter- 
proposal was, from this point of view, very clever. 
Its drawback was that it could not lead to any 
advance towards peace. It was not possible for the 
President to open negotiations with five prisoners, 
so that not a single one of the now active leaders 
of the rebellion would have committed himself 
in any way. It was not possible to accept a negotia- 
tion on precisely those political points on which 
the President had declared to his own followers 
that he would not negotiate. The rebels, by forcing 
the French to say no, may have put themselves 
in an advantageous position—but peace was a 
little farther away. 

The rebel government’s next move was to seek 
to obtain a UN resolution that would recommend 
negotiation between the two parties to the dispute, 
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thereby giving to the rebels precisely that sta‘us 
which the French Government refuses to recog: 
nise. The recognition would be of limited value in 
that all successive French governments have 
declined to recognise events in Algeria as of 
legitimate concern to any international body. 
Whether wise or not, this attitude is sound law. 
Legally, Algeria is as French as Wales is British. 
The attitude has nothing to do with a policy of 
‘greatness.. M. Pinay, when Foreign Minister, 
walked out when the UN Assembly began to dis- 
cuss Algeria. M. Pineau, his successor, sat through 
the debates, ignoring them. The French delegation 
has reverted to M. Pinay’s line of action. It is true 
that when, as two years ago, the UN motion could 
be misquoted to suit the French army’s book, it 
has not been above peppering Algeria with posters 
to say that the UN recognised Algeria as French. 
On this occasion, therefore, a resolution (even if 
unrecognised by the French) that clearly said 
something to the advantage of the Algerian 
‘government’ might be used to strengthen the 
hands of the more moderate elements. But the 
UN Assembly seems likely to vote something 
much more anodyne than the text which failed to 
win a two-thirds majority in committee. There is 
some danger, therefore, that the upshot of pro- 
ceedings in New York will again reduce the pos- 
sibilities of advance towards peace. The Algerian 
‘government’ will have again committed itself to 
an action involving a claim to an international 
status, but will not have pulled it off in a manner 
that gives credit to the civilian elements which 
recommend diplomacy, alongside of bloodshed, as 
a means of achieving national purposes. 


Meanwhile the horrid record goes on from 
week to week. Recently the French losses ran up 
to sixty-six in seven days with rebel losses, as 
usual, nearly ten times as many. The next week 
there was a drop in both by a third. Indiscriminate 
terrorism is again to the fore, though not as 
prominent as in the winter of 1956-57. A student 
was killed and several others wounded on the 
occasion of the University’s fiftieth anniversary. 
Four agrarian reform officials and the wife of 
one of them were murdered up-country. Regroup- 
ing scattered peasants in villages that can be 
guarded continues, and there are still many cases 
in which civilian intervention, administrative or 
private, is necessary to avoid human disaster. In 
Western Algeria a real and effective effort has 
been made by the general in command to reduce 
interrogation under torture, but this is still not 
universally the case. 


But above all, nobody really knows what the 
great mass of Algerians is thinking. President 
de Gaulle’s supporters urge that if his policy of 
economic investment and social promotion is 
pursued there will in two or three years’ time be a 
majority for some form of close association be- 
tween an autonomous Algeria and France. But 
according to President de Gaulle’s own last state- 
ment to the press, the death roll of the rebels is 
145,000. This is a very high figure in a community 
of between eight and nine millions. No doubt not 
all went willingly into the hills. But they went, and 
they are now dead. Perhaps, as the French con- 
stantly assert, the Algerians have not hitherto 
constituted a nation. But 145,000 dead may prove 
quite enough to constitute one in the future. If 
more French commentators would face’ thi8 pos- 
sibility, it would be easier to have hdpe of péace. 








Preparing for a Visitor 


From our Correspondent 


to think that the most important part of his 
duties is to be Public Relations Officer to General 
Franco, has lately been having some contact with 
the opposition—involuntary contact, of course, 
and not in person. A week or two ago he received 
a letter from some of Franco’s political prisoners, 
for transmission to President Eisenhower. This 
was written paragraph by paragraph by different 
hands, preeumably having been smuggled from 
cell to cell; it pointed out that the writers of the 
letter, and the many other political prisoners, had 
committed no crime other than that of fighting for 
the freedoms in which Mr. Eisenhower and the 
US believed. ‘These men have been tried by 
special tribunals without even the minimum of 
legal rights, Mr. President!’ 

Last week the Ambassador received another 
letter for President Eisenhower, this time from the 
leaders of the Spanish opposition—including Gil 
Robles, Christian Democrats, Enrique Tierno 
Galvéa, Unién Espafiola, Juan Antonio de 
Zulueta, Social Christian Democrats, and Dionisio 
Ridruejo, Accién Democratica. Their letter ex- 
pressed regret that ‘a representative of one of the 
best democratic governments of history should 
visit Spain at a time when freedom does not exist 
on its soil,’ and went on to hope that while in 
Spain the President would not limit himself to 
proclaiming friendship between his Government 
and Franco’s dictatorship but would fearlessly 
express both by his actions and by his words his 
belief in freedom and democracy. The letter ended 
by reminding Mr. Eisenhower ‘of an ancient 
Spanish tradition by which the host is under the 
obligation to grant his guest one wish. In your 
talks with General Franco we beg you to ask him 
to free those who are now in the gaols of our 
country for the sole crime of having proclaimed 
by their actions, sometimes only by their thought, 
their will to restore democracy in Spain.’ 

Not all the recent developments here concern 
the American Embassy and the visit of President 
Eisenhower. The judges have for some time con- 
sidered themselves to be badly underpaid and 
have made various protests about their position. 
As a result an outline law was recently published 
whereby the judges would get a percentage of the 
fines they imposed. Even by the Franco regime's 
normal standards this idea shows a contempt for 
decent legal practice, since it invites judges to 
impose sentences not in accordance with the 
offence but in accordance with their own economic 
needs at the time; and not surprisingly it has 
produced a considerable reaction. On November 
14 there was an angry meeting of the Madrid 
College of Lawyers. The speakers were unanimous 
in condemning the measure, but the Dean of the 
College, Sefior Escovedo, who is a government 
appointee and is not elected, tried to defend the 
Government. Even in an ‘organic democracy,’ he 
said, there must be occasional anomalies. His view 
was unacceptable to the meeting, and Escovedo 
was told to make representations to the Govern- 
ment that the draft law should be withdrawn. This 

he refused to do, with the result that there were 
insistent demands for his resignation. This, too, 
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he refused, but finally he agreed to resign if a 
majority voted against him, provided that every 
voter put his name on his ballot paper. 

The lawyers agreed, and voting began. But 
possibly because some of them thought that an 
open vote against Escovedo would lead to un- 
welcome attention from the secret police, pande- 
monium soon broke out and one of the ballot 
boxes was seized and taken out of the room. This 
brought the meeting to a close. Escovedo did not 
resign, though he must have known that the entire 
College was opposed to him. If he allowed him- 
self to have any doubts on this point, they must 
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have been removed by the College’s next meet- 
ing a fortnight later. At it all the members of the 
Bar Council were defeated for re-election, a move 
obviously directed against Escovedo, the one non- 
elected official. 

The second legal development lately has been 
the odd manceuvres over the trial of the diplomat 
Julio Ceron. A few weeks ago Ceron, on the usual 
trumped-up charge of plotting military rebellion, 
was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment after 
the public prosecutor had demanded ten years. 
But the Military Governor of Madrid refused to 
confirm this sentence, saying that it was not big 
enough: so the public prosecutor has now obedi- 
ently asked for twenty years. Presumably the 
‘court’ will. equally obediently, now give him 
eight years. The trial is expected to take place 
this week. 


Pressure Group 


THE current issue of Shopper's 
Guide, the publication in which 
the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil reports its investigations into 
the comparative qualities of 
different brands of the same 
goods, contains a report on 
tests carried out on seventy 
different sorts of grass seed. 
What this issue of the Shopper's Guide does not 
contain, however, is a report on what went on 
behind the scenes while the report was being 
prepared. Not having a garden of my own, the 
comparative germination-rates of Messrs. Sutton’s 
seeds as against those of Messrs. Bees are not 
near to my heart. But as a student of human 
nature in all its lovable eccentricity. | was fascin- 
ated by the submerged bit of the iceberg, and 
would like to share my glimpse of it with others. 

First, a brief summary of the Shopper's Guide 

report. Under the Seeds Act of 1920, standards 
are laid down with which seeds (including grass 
seed) sold for agricultural purpeéses must comply. 
Grass seed sold for domestic purposes, however, 
is not subject to any such regulation. A Govern- 
ment Committee which reported in 1957 recom- 
mended that buyers of grass seed for ‘amenity 
purposes, such as lawns, playing fields, golf 
courses and the like, should be given the same 
protection—in the matter of minimum standards 
—as agricultural users. The Committee recom- 
mended that when such seeds were sold it should 
be made clear whether they included ryegrass or 
not (ryegrass, it seems, is not good for high-quality 
lawns), that a minimum percentage for germina- 
tion, and a maximum for inert matter or impuri- 
ties, should be laid down, and that seed-packets 
should be labelled ‘Not to be sold after . . .’ and 
the appropriate date. 

The Government has not acted on the recom- 
mendations in this Committee’s report; and last 
year Shopper's Guide decided to do its own 
investigation of grass seed. A member of the staff 
wrote from her home address to sixty-four seeds- 
men and six large department stores, enclosing 
a 2s. 6d. postal order and promising to pay any 
exira necessary, asking for a sample 4-lb. packet 





of ‘a good. fine mixture of lawn seed.” That. in 
some cases, was what she got; but not in all. After 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany had 
analysed and tested the packets of seed. it 
appeared that ‘a good, fine mixture of lawn seed’ 
was subject to a wide variety of interpretations. 
The figures and tables, with the names of the 
better and worse suppliers, are fully set out in the 
Shopper's Guide, and are not my concern. But a 
draft report in the investigation and analysis was 
prepared. At the end of this draft was a paragraph 
headed ‘Five you can rely on,’ and under that 
heading were listed the five firms that satisfied all 
the tests—for purity, accuracy of description, 
germination and the like. (In the final version of 
the report as published this heading was changed 
to “Five excellent.’) And in September of this 
year the draft report was sent to the seventy 
suppliers from whom the samples of seed had been 
obtained. whereupon the fun began. 

Some did not reply at all; some—notably the 
‘five you can rely, on’—wrote appreciative and 
congratulatory letters. But from the rest a howl 
of rage. pain and dismay went up. “May I respect- 
fully advise that in the interests of consumers this 
report should be scrapped forthwith ... we... 
feel frankly it is a most unfair criticism . . .” was 
among the mildest of the missiles launched against 
the Shopper's Guide and its elegant editor. Eliza- 
beth Gundrey. Some sounded a plaintive note: 

. it would be both confusing and unfair to us 
if this information was published in your 
Shopper's Guide.” Some were bald: ‘Many of 
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your statements are inaccurate and misleading. 
Some were silkily ominous: ‘We would be rather 
inclined to think that publication of names of 
firms in the manner that appears to be invisaged 
{sic] might well be not only unfair but libellous 
comment.’ Some were pompous: “We should... . 
be glad of your assurance that you will enable us 
to see a copy of any matter referring to our seeds 
for consideration by us and our advisers, a reason- 
able time before you print it . . . highly undesir- 
able for you to print anything at all which makes 
general references to the trade. . . .. Some were 
just naive: ‘I must inform you that it would be 
extremely damaging . . . not to be included in 
the “Five you can rely on,” and that we would 
take the strongest possible exception to this.’ 

And some, of course, were from 
which were the most silkily ominous of all. Such 
as: ‘In the meantime you will probably feel that 
it would be unwise to effect a larger publication 
by including your Report in its present form in a 
future issue of Shopper's Guide. 


solicitors, 


In the meantime, however, the Trade had been 
busy. In the November issue of The Nurseryman 
and Seedsman an editorial appeared, referring to 
the Shopper's Guide investigation. It included this 
passage : 

The gardening public could be gravely misled 
if it is widely circulated. . . . The seed trade 

. obviously has nothing to hide. . . . Publi- 
cation of something that is inaccurate at best and 
calumnious at worst can only cast doubts on the 
authenticity of the services which the council 
{the Consumer Advisory Council, publishers of 
Shopper's Guide] aims to give and do a grave 
disservice to an industry which has faithfully 
served generations of gardeners with undisputed 
satisfaction. 

This editorial came into the hands of the editor 
of Shopper's Guide because one seedsman sent 
it to her. This was also true of articles in the 
Horticultural Advertiser, round which an elab- 
orate comedy was played. Several of the listed 
seedsmen complained that publication of the gist 
of the report had been made in the Horticultural 
Advertiser, as indeed on September: 16 it had. 
Miss Gundrey explained, however, that this had 
been entirely without her knowledge and approval 
(as, indeed, it had), and that it was a breach of 
copyright. She then asked the Horticultural 
Advertiser for a copy of the magazine with their 
remarks in it, only to be refused! She asked again, 
and got back the most delightful letter of this 
whole ragamadoglio. 


With regard to your request for, firstly, a copy 
of our Official Organ, and, secondly, of a cutting 
from it, | have again considered this matter but 
‘ave come to the conclusion that this request 
nust be refused. 

It raises a point of principle, namely, whether 
this Organ—which is strictly “Confidential to the 
Trade’ and is only supplied upon an understand- 
ing by traders that they will not divulge its 
contents or let‘ non-traders see their copy—can 
be supplied to Editors or Editresses outside our 
Trade. The answer is that it cannot. . . . More- 
Over, it seems to me that if we sent you one 
cutting, you will naturally treat this as a prece- 
dent for having other cuttings on the same sub- 
ject... . Clearly we cannot send cuttings to 
people who ask for them merely on the ground 
that they choose to take some interest in Trade 
matters. 

Further, we have decided that this whoie 
Matter must be dealt with not by the Editress of 
a Periodical but through the Secretary either of 
the Consumer Advisory Council or the British 
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Standards Institution, and in these circumstances 

perhaps you will refer the matter to him... . 
Anyway, this was of no avail, for a copy was 
obtained from a friendly seedsman, and Miss 
Gundrey learned from it that the Shopper's Guide 
report had indeed been anticipated; an article 
summarised the conclusions of the report, listed 
all the firms involved, and described the methods 
adopted by the investigators. But it also gave a 
hostage to fortune in the following words: 

. there can be no argument that ‘a good, fine 
mixture’ means just that, and to offer anything 
that does not confirm [sic] to this description is 
sailing dangerously near the wind. Furthermore, 
to sell a good, fine mixture of lawn seed con- 
taining rye grass without any indication of the 
fact might well be construed as misleading and 
taking advantage of the ignorance of the 
customer. 

At the same time, the seed trade organisations had 
been meeting and discussing the Shopper's Guide 
report. First into the post was the Horticultural 
and Botanical Association : 

. an unwarrantable attack on an honourable 
trace with the tradition of public service ...a 
smear which would react on the whole trade, 
whether good or bad . . . deprecate very strongly 
the methods used by your organisation to obtain 
the samples . . . savours of a trick . . . would 
have been more straightforward to have em- 
panelled several persons, including a member of 
the trade, for the purpose of providing authorita- 
tive advice . . . if your article is published in its 
present form we shall take all steps ... to 
refute it and condemn it. 

Then the other two trade associations concerned 
(in both senses of the word), the Seed Trade 
Association and the Horticultural Trades Associa- 
tion, joined forces to send a long lawyer-and- 
expert letter, going through the draft report point 
by point, criticising, defending and suggesting. 
Publication was postponed, and a number of the 
criticisms and suggestions acted upon. The asso- 
ciations were still not satisfied ((Our members 
consider it invidious that five firms have been 
singled out . . . still misleading’), but Shopper's 
Guide had gone as far as they proposed, and 
the report went to press. 

The moral, I suppose, is that although ‘the seed 
trade has nothing to hide’ anybody in this country 
who attempts to talk honestly and disinterestedly 
about the quality of goods sold, or who attempts 
to compare one brand with another, or who points 
out, as this report did (in its final version, too, I 
am happy to say), that one firm, asked for a good, 
fine mixture of lawn seed, sent something contain- 
ing 14.7 per cent. of inert matter (dirt, broken 
seed and the like), runs into difficulties beside 
which the dramatic critics who did not care for 
Aunt Edwina were on a hayride. Shopper's Guide 
and its friendly rival Which? have attempted to 
do something that has been too long neglected in 
Britain; they have tried to provide for the benefit 
of consumers a running commentary on value for 
money. They have found it none too easy; if the 
kind of pressure exerted by seedsmen and their 
representatives is typical of what happens every 
time one of their candid reports is prepared, they 
deserve even more of our admiration. For my part, 
as I say, I have no lawn, and Chewings Red 
Fescue is nothing but a name to me, and not a 
particularly nice one, at that. Still, the more light 
shed on pressure groups the healthier for all of 
us, whether we have lawns or not. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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If you are one 


of those people who finish their Christmas shopping 
in July, have it neatly wrapped and labelled by the 
middle of October, and send it all off on Guy Fawkes 
Night (did you see that cartoon about the man 
backing out of the wardrobe with a sheepish smile 
on his face and saying to his wife, ‘We won't have 
to buy any Christmas cards this year, dear, ‘I’ve just 
found last year’s in my overcoat pocket’?) you need 
read no farther. 


But if you are the other kind—the kind that is still 
looking, now, on December 18, for a good idea to 
solve all those last-minute Christmas-present prob- 
lems—we have a suggestion to make. 

Under your hand as you read is the Spectator. It 
is a weekly magazine of comment and news, features, 
articles, book reviews, theatrical and musical criti- 
cism, politics, sport, cartoons and other drawings; 
it has, in Consuming Interest. the most widely read 
(and acted upon) household-hints column obtainable 
today; it has contributors like Patrick Campbell, 
Kingsley Amis, Evelyn Waugh, Roy Jenkins, Angus 
Wilson, A. J. Ayer, Denis Brogan, Hesketh Pearson; 
it has, in fact, an appeal for everybody with a liking 
for fine writing and warm thinking and good living, 
for everybody with an alert mind and an interested 
eye. for everybody with an independent and critical 
outlook—and for everybody with a last-minute 
Christmas-present problem. 

For half the normal subscription rate (25s. instead 
of 50s.) you can send a full year’s supply of the 
Spectator to as many friends and relations as you 
wish (yourself included). The only condition we make 
is that the recipients (yourself included), as far as 
you know, should not already be regular readers. Fill 
in the form (write on plain paper if you do not wish 
to cut the Spectator), and we will send the first week's 
issue off, with a greetings card saying that it comes 
from you, immediately. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London. WC 1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


Tenclose £ : s. d. 


(Please use capital letters throughout) 
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We’re moving across unmapped territory with tremendous strides. Almost daily 
someone, somewhere, reports a breakthrough into regions of knowledge that have 
been secret since the world began. The atom has been harnessed, manned space 
flights are just around the corner, and every discovery brings others in its train, 
for new techniques need new materials. Nuclear power has brought demands for 
materials with combinations of properties never needed before, and only found in 
metals put aside by scientists in the past as awkward curiosities. The production 
of these new metals for the nuclear engineer has presented scientists with one of 
their greatest challenges—a challenge that could only be met by a many-sided 
organisation such asI.C.I. Its wrought zirconium plant is Europe’s largest, its new 
plant for making wrought beryllium will be Europe’s first, and already I.C.I. 


LIFE’S 


ON may one day be needed for nuclear power stations and even for space rockets. It 


and I.C.I., with a research staff of 4,500 and a research and development budget of 


MARC H aus £15 million a year, has both. 


scientists and technologists have plans for producing the other rare metals that 


needs brains and money to keep up with events in this age of great discoveries, 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Dirtiest Job in the World 


By KENNETH 


Afrikaner called Mr. M. N. S. Riekert— 
whose job it is to summon people into his office 
and scrutinise them; to note the kink in their hair, 
the colour of their skin, the shape of their nostrils; 
to ask them about their friends and the schools 
they went to; to demand to see their mothers and 


‘oe is a man in Cape Town—a courteous 


grandfathers and aunts and finally to recommend 
whether they should be officially registered as 
‘white’ or not. It is possibly the dirtiest job in the 
world. 

Some of the misery that can be caused by the 
Government's desire that everyone shall be classi- 
fied—that the off-white shall be distinguished 
from the lily-white—has come to the notice of 
the world recently in the case of two-year-old 
Thomas Beécher. 

Thomas was found in a paper bag inside a 
church when he was a few hours old. No one 
knew who his parents were and as his skin seemed 
he requisite shade of pinko-grey he was given as 
a foster-child to a young British couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Beecher. By the time he was one 
he looked vaguely sallow and the welfare officials, 
moved by some deep-seated tribal instinct, de- 
cided he should be classified as ‘Coloured’ or of 
mixed white and non-white descent. (‘It is no good 
arguing with me, I've seen the child and I know 
he is Coloured, one official told a reporter.) 

This classification would have meant in the long 
run that Thomas would be doomed to life as a 
second-class citizen, without access to the best 
cinemas, bars and beaches, excluded from a num- 
ber of skilled jobs and with almost no political 
rights. In the short run it meant separation from 
the Beechers, who had grown to love him; apar- 
theid decrees that the continuation of white 
civilisation depends on white and sallow not living 
in the same house and loving each other. Fortu- 
nately, lawyers and the press intervened, and 
instead the whole family has been permitted to 
take a Comet to England and sanity. 

Other classification dramas do not end so 
happily. Here in Cape Town our Mr. Riekert has 
a more difficult time than his colleagues in other 
cities. In the first hundred years of the white settle- 
ment at the Cape there was an acute shortage of 
white women and no very strong prejudices 
2gainst Eastern slave girls. Since then the fairer 
of the mixed descendants have regularly passed 
into the white group. Qualified historians reckon 
that almost all the older and prouder Afrikaans 
families have some non-white blood in them. 

In 1950 the Government decided to unscramble 
the omelette. Mr. Riekert does his humiliating 
work in secret, but some of the cases have become 
public knowledge. A glance at one or two of them 
shows the type of suffering this racial inquisition 
can bring. 

A woman with several children had married for 
a secOnd time some years after her first husband’s 
death and was living reasonably happily, accepted 
as a white, in a Cape Town suburb. Then investi- 
gations by Mr. Riekert’s bloodhounds revealed 
that there was some doubt about her first hus- 
band’s race and an inquiry was begun. The final 
findings are not available—these things take 
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months and even years—but the result so far has 
been that the stepfather has lost the affection he 
had for the children, that one teenage child has 
run away from home and cannot be traced, and 
that the women herself is seriously ill. 


Another man had a good whites-only job on 
the railways and was married for twenty years to 
the daughter of a prominent Nationalist. Then 
Mr. Riekert adjudged him Coloured. These are his 
own words about what happened: ‘When my wife 
heard, she collapsed, crying and saying in Afri- 
kaans: “You have brought shame on me. Go away 
from me.” The atmosphere in my home changed 
from devotion to hatred. My wife called me a 
“Hotnot.” Eventually I had to get out of the 
house. A little later my wife sued me for divorce. 
It was at this time that I decided I could stand 
it no longer. | took a bottle of aspirins to do away 
with myself. | was very ill but recovered. At the 
end of the divorce proceedings my wife collapsed. 
She remained bedridden until she died three years 
later.” 

Another family’s troubles began when their 
seven-year-old daughter was refused admission to 
a whites-only school. The parents lived as whites, 
but there was some doubt about the maternal 


The Democrats’ Choice | 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


HE atmosphere in the American Democratic 

Party, as the beginning of election year 
approaches, is hardly one of overweening confi- 
dence. No one doubts that they will maintain 
control of Congress, but their chances of the 
Presidency look far more uncertain. Many to 
whom, a year ago, the thought of a Nixon victory 
was unthinkable now talk gloomily about the 
election-winning capacity of ‘summitry’ and the 
fear that the intransigence towards the Russians, 
in which Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson are cur- 
rently taking much pride, may cost the Democrats 
many votes. 

Few prominent Democrats are sympathetic 
towards this Truman-Acheson line, although the 
others tolerantly explain it away by saying that it 
is natural for Acheson at least, in view of the way 
he was then treated, to spend the rest of his life 
fighting the battles of 1950-52; and Truman has a 
popularity independent of anything he says and 
much greater than his present influence. But all 
the possible contenders for the Democratic nom- 
ination are at least united in a desire not to lose 
the ‘survival’ vote. It is bad enough, they feel, to 
have had Dulles removed from the scene; and for 
this change to have been accompanied by 
Acheson lecturing everyone upon the evils of 
negotiation really is too much. 

The Democratic contenders are also now 
united in being all well behind Vice-President 
Nixon in the popularity polls. In a sense the issue 
is weighted against them for they are merely 
hypothetical candidates, while Nixon clearly has 


“* Mr. Jenkins has recently returned from a visit 
to the US. 
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grandfather. It took three years before they could 
e ' their whiteness and the child was 
. ‘he school. During that time the girl § 
did mur g» to any school—to send her to a 
Ccloured school would have been admitting | 
defeat. And three times the father had to take his 
whole family to be inspected by various officials. 

Perhaps the most gruesome story of all con- 
cerns a family of five sons and an elderly mother. 
Four cf the sons were clearly white but one was | 
suspiciously dark-skinned. The family were 
brought before Mr. Riekert and examined and 
interrogated. Then the five sons left the mother 
alone with the officials. She, no doubt fearing that 
the darkness of one threatened the status of all, 
brought herself to confess to these minor civil ser- J 
vants that the dark son was conceived out of § 
wedlock from a different father from his brothers. § 

These borderline cases are, of course, relatively 
few. Most people are securely in their racial 
group. But the doubtfuls are enough to illustrate 
vividly how false the whole theory of race purity 
is, and their treatment demolishes the apologists’ | 
claims that apartheid is an honourable attempt to 
solve a difficult race problem. | 

Perhaps the Government is building houses, § 
improving the medical services, and so on. But it 
is also trying to iake children away from loving 
parents; and driving to suicide men whose only 
sin is to have the wrong ancestors. And every day, 
in an office in Cape Town, it is insulting the 
human spirit. 


| 
the Republican nomination within his grasp. But | 
there is little enough indication that the fog now |} 
surrounding the Democratic choice will disperse |} 
before their Convention in July; and this will give § 
the Republicans another seven months in which 
to consolidate their lead. 

For the moment, indeed, the fog seems to have 
intensified. Since the Roman Catholic bishops 
precipitated the birth control issue into the centre | 
of politics, with gravely damaging effects upon |} 
the prospects of Senator Kennedy, there is not |} 
even a clearly discernible ‘front runner.” Why the | 
bishops did it is by no means easy to fathom. Their 
statement was quite gratuitous; and as they are 
not normally a notably naive body of men, it is 
impossible to believe that they did not realise it 
would force Kennedy into an uncomfortable cor- 
ner. Is the explanation that they do not want a 
Roman Catholic President at this juncture, or at 
least that they would rather not have one at all} 
than have the junior Senator from Massachu- 
settes? Or should we explore the more subtle 
explanation that, fearing a Nixon victory, they 
decided it was better not to have a Catholic 
candidate than to risk a repetition of the Al Smith 
1928 result? 

Whatever the reason the blow to Kennedy was 
undoubtedly a severe one, the more so because Ff 
it was delivered at a moment when, although he |] 
was still in the lead, his impetus was already show- 
ing some signs of exhausting itself. As a result, it | 
now seems unlikely that he can be first on the f 
ticket. But he would be precluded from the Vice- 
Presidential nomination by nothing more sub- 
Stantial than his own statement that he will not 
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take it. Indeed, it seems possible that the main 
long-term effect of the Kennedy intervention will 
be to make it difficult for the Democrats ever 
again to run without one Roman Catholic name 
on the ticket. So perhaps the bishops have not 
been so foolish afterall. 

But if Senator Kennedy's name is to be second, 
whose is to be first? Senator Hubert Humphrey 
of Minnesota is the most liberal and (despite his 
inability to stop talking) probably the most able 
of the contenders. He has the distinction (unique 
amongst possible Democrats and shared only with 
Mr. Nixon amongst the candidates on either side) 
of not being a millionaire. But he is barely pos- 
sible. Some people blame Mr. Stevenson for Mr. 
Humphrey's campaign not having ‘got off the 
ground.’ If only Adlai had been firm about not 
running, they say, Humphrey would immediately 
have looked a serious candidate. But Adlai has not 
been firm and Humphrey remains serious only in 
a subjective sense. 

is Mr. Stevenson’s lack of firmness to be 
attributed merely to the endemic indecisiveness of 
which his enemies accuse him, or to the fact that 
he is waiting to see whether the prospects for 
Democratic success make it worthwhile for him 
to emerge again as a candidate? This latter 
attitude would not lay him open to the charge of 
being a fair-weather campaigner. No one in their 
right mind could expect him to be attracted by 
another losing battle. But if the omens improve 
considerably before July it seems highly likely 
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that Mr. Stevenson will both want the nomination 
and be able to obtain it. It is ironical that Steven- 
son, whose political career began when he was 
given the nomination for the Illinois governor- 
ship by a group of men who did not particularly 
like him but were attracted by his vote-gaining 
capacity, should now be surrounded by adulatory 
supporters whose minds are racked by doubts as 
to whether he can ever win. 

If the Democratic prospects do not improve 
and Mr. Stevenson remains in the wings, who will 
then be the candidate? My guess would be Senator 
Symington of Missouri. He is certainly Truman’s 
candidate and he may well attract a good deal of 
Northern liberal support in addition to being 
acceptable to the South. At the moment he is 
assiduously wooing the Northern liberals and is 
backed in his task by an almost impeccably pro- 
gressive voting record in the Senate. It is so 
impeccable that a lot of people feel there must 
be something wrong with it; but they cannot quite 
decide what. 

If there is to be a compromise candidate, there- 
fore, Senator Symington looks very likely. But 
what cannot be excluded is the faint possibility 
that some new man, as yet hardly heard of, might 
conceivably emerge and run away from the field. 
Where he could come from one cannot see, but 
the Democrats are in a mood in which they would 
readily respond to a fresh and firm lead, if only 
it were forthcoming. And then Mr. Nixon might 
again begin to feel very worried. 


Tapping and Taping 


By JOHN KEPPEL 


ERE is how you can, if you wish, fake evi- 
dence on a recorded tape. I will write down 
the instructions very simply, and you will find it 
very easy to do, after a little practice. I am no 
technician, and you don’t have to be one either. 
First tap your telephone call and record it on 
magnetic tape or wire, or even on a plastic belt or 
disc. You need a tape or wire recorder—or you 
can borrow the office dictating machine—and the 
usual telephone recording accessory. If you can’t 
borrow the office dictating machine you can hire 
a tape recorder. To buy your own equipment will 
cost you, in all, anything from less than £30 to 
something over £200, depending on how grand 
your ideas are; secondhand equipment is of 
course cheaper, 

Stick the suction pad of the telephone attach- 
ment unobtrusively on the back of t=: telephone 
base, where your victim won't notice it. The very 
thin flex—as many yards of it as you need—is 
plugged in to the appropriate socket on the tape 
recorder. 

Now you have a straight recording of the tele- 
phone conversation. Naturally, you want to mess 
it about a bit, so that when your victim says ‘I 
don’t agree’ he is recorded as saying ‘I agree’— 


or something of the sort. You can cut out the 


word ‘don’t, leaving no trace of the operation, 
by following one of these simple directions: 

1. Let's describe first, and then forget about, 
the old-fashioned way of just cutting the tape 
after ‘T and before ‘agree,’ and then joining it up 
again. Remember that if you use ordinary steel 
Scissors On magnetic tape you will record a tell- 


tale click where it’s been cut. Brass scissors are 
cheap and can be bought at—or ordered from— 
any. shop specialising in tape recorders, hi-fi 
equipment and that sort of thing. The expensive 
thing is the cement for joining the tape: it costs 
7s. 6d. a bottle. It’s usually difficult to mark the 
exact places at which to cut, and if you make a 
bad shot you accidentally clip a bit off one or 
both of the adjacent words. I don’t really recom- 
mend this method. 

2. The better—if somewhat more expensive— 
way is to transcribe the recorded tape on to an- 
other tape. In so doing you can omit anything 





‘The others refuse to work with this one’ 
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you like, quite accurately, quite easily, and quite 
without trace. You will of course need a second 
tape recorder—one to play back the original! tape 
and one to record the adjusted version. (Remem- 
ber, too, that the original recording must be 
played back on the same type of machine as the 
One on which it was recorded.) 

Set up your two machines, and have a lead run- 
ning from the first machine to the ‘Gram’ socket 
of the other; or, if you’se doing the job sloppily, 
just hold the microphone of the second machine 
near the loudspeaker of the other. This will re- 
sult in some loss of quality, but that will be a 
good thing if you want to add bits to what was 
said: it will help to cover up the traces. 

So, now you've got both tapes running, you 
come to the bit where he says ‘I don’t agree.” As 
soon as he’s said ‘I you quickly press the 
‘Pause’ button on the second machine—and it 
immediately stops recording (the tape stops, too). 
As soon as he’s said ‘don’t’ you release the Pause 
button, and that starts the second tape recording 
again. There you are: on your second tape you 
have the voice of your victim saying ‘I agree.’ If 
he’s been speaking very fast and it’s difficult to 
get in between his words, play both tapes at half 
speed. During this operation the playback will 
sound very funny, but when the second tape is 
completed and played back at its normal speed it 
will sound pretty near normal. 

Changing a word—or moie—to something 
else, or adding something, is tricky, because it 
means impersonating his voice, so make sure you 
have a recording of poor quality where the 
difference doesn’t stick out like a sore thumb. For 
the rest, follow the routine above, but in the 
second recorder you have a mike plugged in as 
well as the lead from the first recorder. At the 
appropriate part, you stop both recorders, switch 
the second from ‘Gram’ to ‘Mike’ and say your 
bit. If this is just to be added in, carry on as 
normal from there; but if it is in substitution for 
what he actually said, don’t forget to use the 
Pause button to omit what he said from the 
‘adjusted’ tape. 

One last thing. The first tape is still an accurate 
transcript of what was actually said. Don’t leave 
it lying about. Better still, erase it completely, 
either by passing an erasing magnet over it or— 
if you haven’t got one—running it through the 
machine again, set to record but with the record- 
ing level set at minimum. 

As I said at the outset, I’m no technician, and 
by no means an expert. All I’ve done is edit a 
recording of a school concert, cutting out all the 
dull bits and adding a bit before each item, 
explaining what it was and who was in it. And, 
of course, if I was interrupted in dictating letters 
and so forgot the beginning of a sentence and 
later on said ‘is’ instead of ‘are’-—or something 
like that—I could always go back on the tape and 
correct it by ‘overspeaking’ the right word exactly 
where needed. This ability to alter what has been 
recorded on the tape by merely overspeaking at 
the appropriate place is widely advertised by the 
manufacturers as one of the advantages of their 
machines. 

So, since people are very fussy about a type- 
script copy of a document being attested by a 
Justice of the Peace or a Commissioner for 
Oaths, I wonder why they accept a tape recording 
as evidence of what someone actually said? 
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FRANCO’S SPAIN 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Gilmour’s article and 
to the subsequent correspondence published in your 
journal, we, the London Group of the Union General 
de Trabajadores de Espana, en el Exilio, endorse 
the sentiments expressed by our friends of the 
Partido Socialista Espafiol, en el Exilio. 

We venture to say that not only Spanish refugees 
and a great number of Spaniards now enjoying the 
full blast of Franco’s dictatorship strongly resent the 
‘political’ help Franco is receiving from the United 
States. Here, in the UK, you and other friends do 
not approve the official backing given to Franco by 
the American authorities, and in the US at least 
the trade unions are against such policy. 

The general secretary of our executive committee, 
Sr. Pascual Thomas, has received a strongly worded 
cable from the American Federation of Labour- 
Congress of Industrial Organisations. Our weekly 
newspaper El Socialista, printed and published in 
France, has published a photographic copy in a recent 
issue of the cable in question. We enclose a copy 
of E/ Socialista, but for the benefit of your readers 
we give below the full text of the cable: 

AS YOU KNOW, AMERICAN LABOR HAS 
ALWAYS CONSIDERED THE FRANCO 
REGIME AS A REPREHENSIBLE DICTA- 
TORSHIP AGAINST THE PEOPLE OF 
SPAIN AND UNWORTHY OF DIPLOMATIC 
RECOGNITION OR ECONOMIC ASSIST- 
ANCE. IN SEPTEMBER 1959, THE AFL- 
CIO CONVENTION UNANIMOUSLY RE- 
AFFIRMED THIS POLICY IN SUPPORT OF 
DEMOCRACY AND THE WORKING 
PEOPLE OF SPAIN. ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE DECISION OF OUR GOVERN- 
MENT TO HAVE PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER BE THE GUEST OF THE FRANCO 
REGIME WHEN EN ROUTE TO A NUM- 
BER OF COUNTRIES IN ASIA, WE OF THE 
AFL-CIO REAFFIRM TO YOU OUR INTER- 
NATIONAL FREE TRADE UNION SOLI- 
DARITY AND EXTEND THROUGH YOU 
OUR WARMEST GREETINGS TO THE 
HEROIC SPANISH WORKERS AND 
LIBERTY LOVING PEOPLE OF SPAIN. 
AMERICAN LABOR WILL CONTINUE ITS 
EFFORTS IN COOPERATION WITH FREE 


WORLD LABOR TO HASTEN THE DAY, 


WHEN SPAIN WILL BE FREE AND DEMO- 
CRATIC AND THE SPANISH WORKERS 
WILL ENJOY THE FREEDOM AND PROS- 
PERITY WHICH THEY SO _ RICHLY 
DESERVE GEORGE MEANY PRESI- 
DENT AFL-CIO. 
~Yours faithfully, J. MORENO, Secretary, 
Union Genera! de Trabajadores de Espafia, 
en el Exilio, London Group. 
5 McGregor Road, W11 
* 
Sit—The parade of former Spanish soldiers of the 
British Army and their friends, from the Admiralty 
Arch to the Cenotaph, in order to lay a wreath there 
memory of the Spaniards, and English and men 
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of every nationality, who died in the last war for 
liberty, will take place on December 20 at 2 p.m. and 
not at 11 a.m. as previously announced.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOSE ANTONIO BALBONTIN 
120 Arthur Court, Queensway, W2 


TELEPHONE-TAPPING 


Sir,—May I draw attention to a point not brought 
out in your leading article (Spectator, December 4, 
1959) The Tappers Return? 

The Birkett Committee, on whose findings the 
writer of the article laid much stress, dealt with the 
case where the authorities, without the knowledge 
(much less the consent) of X or Y, intercept a tele- 
phone message from the one to the other by tapping 
the line at a point between the two terminals. They 
did not deal with the case where Y hands the re- 
ceiver (as it were) to the authorities, fully consenting 
that they should listen to the message at his end 
of the line. 

Anyone who knows English will appreciate that 
the latter case does not involve ‘tapping’ the line or 
‘interception’ of the message. Nor is the distinction 
merely verbal: common sense tells one that the two 
cases are different. 

I do not pretend to say whether the Birkett Com- 
mittee ought to have dealt with the latter type of 
case, or how (if so) they ought to have dealt with 
it; the fact is that they did not deal with it at all. 

Your leader-writer launched a violent (some would 
say a vicious) attack on the authorities (‘the police- 
men who indulged in the practice . . . should be 
severely punished’) for contravening the ruling of 
the Birkett Committee (‘Every single main recom- 
mendation of the Birkett Committee . . . has been 
flagrantly violated in this case’). To render plausible 
this condemnation he (a) throughout his article re- 
ferred to what was done as ‘tapping’ and ‘intercep- 
tion’; and (b) suppressed all mention of the 
circumstances which differentiated this case from the 
type of case covered by the Birkett Committee’s 
report. There was no hint, from end to end of his 
article, that X’s message was received by the police 
at Y’s terminal, on Y’s instrument, with Y’s full 
consent. 

To admit these facts and base a criticism upon 
them would have been fair enough; but to omit all 
mention of them, and then proceed to a savage attack 
on this false basis, argues, surely, a lack either of 
competence or of candour which is not in line with 
the best traditions of the Spectator.—yYours faith- 


fully, JOHN SPARROW 
All Souls College, Oxford 


[The Birkett Committee did not discuss different 
kinds or methods of telephone-tapping; it discussed 
merely what it (and its terms of reference) called ‘the 
interception of communications.’ If, when one person 
is telephoning to another, a third person is listening 
on the line, that communication is being intercepted. 
Whether the person at one end of the line is agreeable 
to this procedure is neither here nor there. Mr. Spar- 
row’s parenthesis ‘(as it were)’ has charm, but rather 
weakens his case. The Birkett Committee laid down 
three rules for telephone-tapping; the first was that it 
should never be done without express warrant from 
the Secretary of State; the second, that it should only 
be done in cases of serious crime or where national 
security was involved, and the third, that evidence 
obtained from it should never be communicated to 
private individuals outside the public service or 
domestic tribunals. We repeat: every one of those 
rules was flagrantly violated in this case. While Mr. 
Sparrow is on the subject of omissions which reflect 
on the competence or candour of other people, he 
might reflect on the complete omission from his letter 
of any mention of the disclosure of the evidence in 
this case to the General Medical Council.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE MONSTER OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 

Smr,—After reading Bernard Levin’s ‘Piccadilly 
Story,’ I recalled ‘The City Beautiful’ theme of 
hundreds of speeches I had delivered on Labour 
platforms between the two world wars, particularly 
in the North of England, the centre of industrial 
ugliness. ‘Yes,’ I used to declare fervently under the 
inspiration of William Morris, Walter Crane and 
Edward Carpenter, ‘when we come into power, the 
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era of civic beauty will begin.’ I still believe that. 
Hence, I am shocked that my Socialist colleagues, 
ruling the biggest city in the world, have permitted 
the Piccadilly outrage to proceed thus far. Had not 
imaginative and courageous folks in the Commons 
and in the Lords protested vigorously, the present 
plans would have materialised, and London and the 
nation would have been burdened with this horror— 
and it is still a possibility! In such a case, I think a 
future government, long before ap 2000, rather than 
allow the horror to continue, will have one H-bomb- 
carrying submarine fewer, and make the money avail- 
able to pull down and rebuild nearer to the heart’s 
desire, and add dignity and beauty to Piccadilly 
Circus. Many Socialists must be disappointed at the 
LCC’s denial of the spirit of Labour's artist pioneers. 
—Yours faithfully, 

SIDNEY R. CAMPION 
22 Erridge Road, Merton Park, Wimbledon, SW19 


* 


Str,—Mr. Levin's splendid and important report on 
the monster of Piccadilly Circus raises two separate 
questions. 

The first is what to do about our rebuilding and 
town planning. The tragedy is that the ordinary man, 
even the ordinary educated man, in Britain is 
supremely uninterested in architecture and supremely 
reluctant to make an esthetic judgment. The im- 
portance of the Piccadilly row is that here is a 
building proposed that is so monstrous that even the 
ordinary uninterested man in the street can sense that 
something 1s wrong. I do hope that it will be made 
the spearhead of an anti-ugly counter-attack, because 
if we lose here we might as well give up. As it is, in 
the absence of public interest, money always wins. 
By the time the LCC has laid down the plot ratio, 
the developer has insisted on maximum lettable 
space, and the prospective client has demanded lots 
of small offices for his staff, and therefore lots of 
small windows and partitions, the shape of the 
building is pretty well determined. All the architect 
has then to do is to decide whether the lump of 
masonry is to stand on its end or its side, and to 
design a flashy entrance hall and luxurious chair- 
man’s suite in order to clinch the sale. The profits on 
this sort of development range from 30 per cent. of 
the investment up to 120 per cent. or more. I am sure 
that an aroused public opinion is the first essential; 
in America there is at least as much concern with 
financial considerations as here, but company 
presidents seem sold on the idea of good architecture 
as a prestige consideration. Over here, the only con- 
sideration is that the block shall be conventional 
enough to satisfy the financing insurance company’s 
fuddy-duddy notions of decorum. 

The second problem is what to do about the LCC. 
Even socialists, such as myself, who every three years 
help to elect it, and admire much it has done, view 
this creaking bureaucracy with dismay. The newly 
elected member finds one thing is certain: if ever 
he gets seriously out of line on any issue he will 
never, ever, achieve a chairmanship that matters, and 
it is the chairmen of committees who are the only 
people who count. Either the ordinary members 
swallow their principles, their ideas, and submit, or 
they resign themselves to that peculiar mixture of 
hard work plus powerlessness that makes up the 
flavour of the LCC members’ existence. When the 
Labour majority was increased at the last election 
one Labour member told me in despair it was a 
disastrous result; he would no longer be able to prime 
his Conservative opposite number to raise the issues 
he dare not himself discuss.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK HUTBER 
141 Grays Inn Road, WCI1 

P.S.—Unoflficial opinion in the LCC architect's de- 
partment believes that the official scheme is very 
nearly as bad architecturally as Mr. Cotton's pro- 
posal. 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 
Sir,—With reference to your correspondence on the 
BBC’s Yugoslav service, the following facts may be 
of interest : 

About two years ago the Yugoslav service invited 
a Mr. M. Gregovic from Belgrade to work in London, 
Mr. Gregovic accepted, duly wound up his affairs in 
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Belgrade and started his new work. He was soon 
asked by the Yugoslav Embassy to report on his 
colleagues and the BBC. He refused and informed 
the BBC. This made him most unpopular with the 
Yugoslav authorities. The BBC (in the name of good 
relations?) terminated Mr. Gregovic’s contract on a 
technicality. 

Furthermore, when Mr. Gregovic informed certain 
BBC authorities that he dared not return to Yugo- 
pressure was brought to bear on him to do 


slavia, 

so, on the grounds that the Home Office had inti- 
mated that they would not grant him asylum. 
However, when he actually asked for asylum, he got 
it without difficulty and was told that the Home Office 


had not passed any such communication to the BBC! 

At about the same time a permanent member of 
the BBC’s Yugoslav service was sent to Yugoslavia 
under the ‘exchange scheme.” But he returned within 
a few days. Apparently he had been approached by 
the Yugoslav Secret Police, but when he refused to 
‘co-operate’ he had to leave the country hurriedly. 
The BBC hushed this matter up (in the name of 
good relations? ). 

It would be most interesting to hear what the 
BBC has to say about these incidents.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL L. DERRY 
Compayne Mansions, Compayne Gardens, NW6 


* 


Sir.—Leaving the BBC’s Yugoslav Service alone, as 
others seem to have plenty to say about it, I must 
challenge Mr. Robb-King’s sweeping statement that 
the Yugoslavs are not oppressed and that they do 
not live in a Police State. 

Yugoslavia is a one-party, one-man dictatorship, 
without free speech or a free press. The slightest 
deviation from the official ‘line’ is treated and pun- 
ished as treasonable. No doubt some people like and 
admire Tito. But surely there must be some other 
reason for the regime getting a monotonous 99 per 
cent. majority at all the ‘elections’ since 1945? In 
proportion to its population Yugoslavia is, after East 
Germany, the largest refugee-yielding State in Europe. 
Only in 1957 over 25,000 people escaped to Italy and 
Austria alone, and over 75 per cent. of them were 
under twenty-five. Even nowadays a person can be 
sentenced to several months’ imprisonment for a 
private joke about Tito. In addition he gets beaten 
up as a matter of course. I could introduce Mr. Robb- 
King to an elderly lady, now a physical and mental 
wreck, who has been slapped, kicked, trampled upon, 
beaten with straps, sticks, even doorknobs, and given 
electric shocks, and all this (and several years in 
prison) for having written letters containing criticism 
of the regime. Balkan police methods have never been 
an example to the world, but UDBA has achieved an 
all-time record in barbarity. Or perhaps I should men- 
tion the case of a girl who had to apply thirteen times 
in order to obtain a passport and thus be able to visit 
her relatives in Britain. Or the numerous instances of 
visitors from Yugoslavia who are afraid to be seen dn 
public with émigrés here, lest they be reported on 
their return. 

The fact that all these handicaps do not prevent the 
Yugoslav people from criticism and discussion of 
Politics is only a tribute to their courage, not tc the 
leniency of the regime. Let us by all means go to 
Yugoslavia and enjoy the splendid scenery. Let us 
even have correct relations with the ruling class. Let 
Us not be slow in recognising the achievements of the 
system and give praise where it is due. But it is 
Unreasonable to take a pleasantly spent summer as a 
yardstick, and unjust to allow such considerations to 
make us blind to the facts of a dictatorship which, in 
its disregard of the elementary human rights, rates no 
better than Franco’s.—Yours faithfully, 

STJEPAN GRABOVAC 
UK Representative, Hrvatska Zora 
15 Clarissa Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Romford, Essex 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Wiles believes the FO’s denial that it exer- 
sists any control over the BBC’s External Services; 
yet he accepts the existence of ‘some influence.’ It is 
exactly this kind of no man’s land—ill-defined and im- 
Possible to control—which has caused the situation of 
Which your correspondents complain. The favoured 
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habit of avoiding exact definitions and delineations of 
responsibility has not served the BBC, or the country, 
particularly well in this instance. One of the chief 
complaints levelled by Mr. Wiles at the Russian 
Service two years ago concerned the BBC’s failure 
to broadcast in any of the languages of the non- 
Russian peoples of the USSR. Perhaps someone in 
authority could tell us who makes the decisions about 
the languages used by the External Services—a clear 
reply to this question might help to reveal the real 
decision-makers. 

Mr. Wiles feels that Yugoslav citizens ought not to 
be employed as broadcasters to their own country. 
They are perhaps suspect, but I don’t believe that they 
hold positions of great responsibility. Whom would 
Mr. Wiles like to see in their place? Emigrés, some 
of whom have axes of their own to grind, or nothing 
but Britons? Apart from the linguistic consideration, 
there are examples which prove that British birth is 
no safe guarantee of loyalty in the ideological 
struggle in which we are engaged. Perhaps the BBC’s 
judicious mixture of all three types of employee does 
manage to preserve some kind of balance. It is really 
of little use to attack the man who actually does the 
broadcasting—much bigger fish must be tackled if 
policy decisions are to be discussed. 

I support Mr. Wiles’s call for an inquiry. In view 
of the expenditure of public money (some £5 million 
a year), a parliamentary inquiry would appear 
justified, and the BBC could hardly refuse to accept 
that.—Yours faithfully, 

O. PICK 
Belstone, Upper Warren Avenue, Mapledurham, 

Reading. 

[This correspondence is referred to in a leading 
article on page 896.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE BOYCOTTERS 

Sir.—Mr. Whitehead, of the NUM, deplores the 
article (Spectator, October 9) on the Seven Sisters 
Colliery dispute; nevertheless, your correspondent’s 
strictures, though harsh, were largely merited. 

The Dulais valley, due possibly to an over- 
monolithic National Coal Board, has had a restless 
sensitive working population faced by an inflexible 
industrial history since nationalisation. There has 
been a tendency to insist on the letter of the law 
and an unwillingness to make concessions, which 
was particularly noticeable in the dispute referred 
to above. 

In this case, however, there appeared to be an 
undercurrent of malice which suggested that the 
dominating motive for the actions of the lodge com- 
mittee was not the presence of contraband in a safety 
pit—rightly considered extremely serious—but the 
character of the official involved. 

This man, an under-manager, had lived in the 
village all his life and had worked since a boy ‘a 
the same pit. Is it conceivatle that the lodge com- 
mittee by their actions had the man hounded out of 
the area simply to maintain the sanctity of the safety 
regulations? Is it possible that they were able to 
view the dispute so dispassionately that the per- 
sonality of the official, who was known to be strict 
and unpopular, had no influence on their decisions? 

Mr. Whitehead asks us to sympathise with the 
miners if their approach to the hazards is not 
entirely objective, but can we sympathise if the latter 
stages of the dispute were pursued, not to achieve 
any re-interpretation of the safety regulations, but 
simply the removal of one man, his wife and child 
from a community in which they had lived since 
birth? 

The whole affair has been a sad blemish on the 
record of the Blaendulais miners who, whilst not 
always tolerant, have always been honest in their 
industrial dealings.—Y ours faithfully, 

GARETH DAVIES 
Langford Place, Langford, Somerset 


C. H. ROLPH AND THE BBC 


Sir,—May we call attention to a misfortune that has 
befallen Mr. C. H. Rolph, a distinguished journalist 
who, in a broadcast, utilised material supplied to him 
for the purpose by the BBC and found himself sub- 
sequently penalised to the tune of £225 because the 
material turned out to have been inaccurate? 
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That a journalist should be personally mulcted in a 
libel suit for using material supplied by his employers 
is a new and unwelcome precedent. Even if it could 
be legally argued (as nearly always it could) that the 
brief had in some particular been exceeded or over- 
glossed, the basic principle remains unaffected. 
Nobody disputes that the legal responsibility of the 
BBC is nil, but it is alarming that the moral and 
traditiona! obligation should have been repudiated. 
Meanwhile Mr. Rolph is left with a financial 
burden that happens to be serious for him and we 
would be grateful if others whdse sense of justice is 
equally affronted by this case would join us in helping 
to defray his debt. Contributions should be sent to 
143 Harley Street, W1.—Yours faithfully, 
ALAN HERBERT 
BENN LEVY 

: KINGSLEY MARTIN 
NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 
HANNEN SWAFFER 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


ss 


BANKING SERVICES 
Sir,—We read with interest the comments on service 
given by banks in your issue of November 27. 

As in most cases, there are two sides to cach pic- 
ture. | wonder whether the people who complain 
about bad service in banks during lunch hours have 
stopped to think of the difficultics which face the 
men and women who work in banks? The recent 
growth in. business has produced unprecedented pres- 
sure of work for bank staffs who are very hard 
put to it to cope with the vastly increased volume 
of business, As it is not possible to train bank staffs 
overnight, the chances are that this pressure and 
longer hours are to be a feature of the working con- 
ditions of bank staffs for quite some time to come. 

1 doubt very much whether there is a single bank 
in this country where the staff at any rate considers 
the current account holder or individual client as of 
little importance. The service bank staffs have given 
to the general public over many years has been 
second to none in the light of tremendous difficulties. 




















(or Ducal Munificence) 


O up-to-date noblemar should be without his 

scientist. They are devilish useful good fellows. 
The Duke of ****, in his open-handed way, once 
threw his scientist a crust of bread, and the poor man, 
knowing no better, at once submitted it to every test 
known to him. 

“Your Grace’, he panted, some months later, “This 
substance contains protein, iron, niacin and Vitamin By, 
and, indeed, bread and flour provide morc of these than 
any other article in your Grace’s diet.” 

“Indeed?”, said the Duke, as he buttercd himself 
another roll. 

Gentle reader! Have you got a scientist? Or are you 
perhaps, still consuming quantities of bread and butter 
without any notion of its dietary value? Rest assured 
that bread offers the best food value for money of any 
basic food. 

National Food Survey 1958. 

* : 9 Cag oe amt f our Provided, in the average diet, 22.7%, of the 
yap LBg ih Bf grescin; 29.0% of the Vitamin By; 27.7% of 
Note :—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Vitamin B,— 


not less than 0,24 milligrams. Niacin—not less t i 
Iron—not jess than 1.65 milligrams. ier 1-00 wlllionae, 


ISSUED BY 
OME FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGION ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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It is simple to talk about opening earlier or closing 
later, but in view of the above comments I wonder 
whether any responsible person who is intimately 
acquainted with the banking scene could seriously 
maintain that this provides a solution? In these days, 
when most sections of the working community are 
pressing for shorter working hours, with considerable 
success, bank men and women are, unfortunately, 
still on a five-and-a-half-day working week, and not 
only are their hours not reducing but quite the 
reverse. 

In a period of a booming economy where a very 
large part of the community takes advantage of the 
banking service, it must be expected that difficulties 
arise in some branches from time to time and that 
customers may well have to wait for service. Bank 
staffs have shown that they are prepared to cope 
with these difficulties in an exemplary manner, and 
if the banks were only to consult with their staffs 
about matters of mutual concern through their 
national trade union, we may generally find a way 
out of some of the present difficulties to mutual 
advantage and also to the benefit of the banking 
public. 

Lastly, let me make a small correction to your 
article. The Irish Bank Officials’ Association does not 
organise the staff of British banks. My Union is the 
only national organisation organising British bank 
staffs.— Yours faithfully, 

WALTER N. BERNARD 

Assistant General Secretary 
The National Union of Bank Employees, 
28 Old Queen Street, Westminster, SW1 


AGAIN BEN-GURION 

Sir.—It is a peculiar feature of our times that even 
in Great Britain a political discussion takes on a 
striking feature of plain abuse. I refer to a letter of 
the “Representative of Mapam in Great Britain’ pub- 
lished in your issue of December 4, and in which 
he calls the Herut-Revisionist Zionist movement 
‘fascist.’ It is, of course, slightly better to be called 
‘fascist’ than to be called, as you did, in one of 
your previous issues, ‘Yiddisher Nazis’—a historical 
Jewish national movement, the second party in the 
Israeli Parliament. 

I do not object to being called ‘fascist’ if it means, 
in Mr. Merhav’s eyes, that I oppose ‘class-struggle, 
strikes, Red Flag, May Day celebrations,’ etc, etc. 
In that case, the Herut people are in good company 
with more than half of the British electorate and 
with several hundreds of millions of other men who 
oppose class-struggle. 

But Mr. Merhavy recalls Herut’s alleged ‘political 
terror’ against political rivals within the Jewish com- 
munity, taking for instance the Arlosoroff murder 
in 1933. 

Were he to write this in Israel, he would be liable 
to court prosecution, according to the statement of 
Israeli’s Justice Minister M. Pinhas Rosen, in the 
Knesseth in June, 1956. Indeed, three Revisionist 
(Herut) leaders were accused in 1933 of the murder 
of Arlosoroff. They were found not guilty by a 
British court in Palestine, It was only in 1955 that 
a high official of the former Palestine Police, and 
later chief of Mapai’s political intelligence, M. 
Yehuda Arazi, disclosed publicly in Tel Aviv that 
although he had proof of the culpability of two 
Arabs who killed Arlosoroff to rob him, he was 
ordered by his chiefs to conceal this evidence and 
to implicate the Revisionist (Herut) leaders in what 
was attempted to be shown as a political crime. 
[hese disclosures caused Mr. Rosen’s statement in 
the Knesseth. 

Such are the facts of which Mr. Merhav should 
be and indeed is aware. Your readers should see how 
much credit is to be granted to his other statements. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. BEN AVIGDOR 
Editor 
Beith Zeev, 6" Rue Gabriel Laumain, Paris, 10¢ 


EMBARRASSMENT OF EMPIRE 

Sirk,—It is discouraging, nay distressing, to find an old 
howler in your issue of December 11: ‘He [Rudyard 
Kipling] wrote best about India because it was the 
one subject he knew thoroughly. (The italics are 
mine.) But the fact is that Kipling did not know India, 
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not even Anglo-India well. Your reviewer, unless he 
happens to be beyond redemption, should read at 
least Hilton Brown’s Rudyard Kipling—A New 
Appreciation (Hamish Hamilton) and Professor 
Bhupal Singh’s A Survey of Anglo-Indian Fiction 
(Oxford), to mention only two books, before he refers 
again so glibly to Kipling’s knowledge of India. 

That Kipling was a gifted reporter no one denies, 
But his Kim, The Jungle Books, etc., are no more 
authentic India than Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh is 
true Kashmir. One story of his in The Second Jungle 
Book used to be cited as a revelation of his deep 
understanding of my country; it is a brilliant—and 
moving—piece of reportage, based on second-hand 
information of true facts about an Indian diwan; but 
this is no proof of his true acquaintance with India 
any more than Daniel Defoe’s familiarity with 
Martinique because he had produced a mugnilicent 
account of the eruption of Mont Pelée. 

‘No one else has described, writes your reviewer, 
‘the glittering, dusty clamour of a wedding party on 
the Grand Trunk Road.” Indeed no one has, save 
Kipling: because no one could get away with the lie 
of a bride being taken to a bridegroom's house for 
the wedding ceremony. No one but Kipling could 
write without blushing about pilgrims making a bee- 
line for Benares. There are scores and hundreds of 
such errors—not lapses, Mr. Reviewer!—which in- 
dicate that Kipling did not care to know India where 
he had served his ‘seven years’ hard.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

SUDHIN N. GHOSE 


135 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W14 
* 


Sir,—In his essay last week on Rudyard Kipling. Mr. 
Ronald Bryden did not refer (other than in an 
ironical aside) to Kipling’s verse. Of his prose, Kim, 
and a very few of the stories, seem to me wonderful 
and timeless; but most of his prose writing is by now 
fixed in the time-stream, and is the proof of his talent 
only. It is his. poetry that reveals Kipling, when at 
his best, as an undated. bardic seér: some of it is 
jingling, some ferociously vulgar, but when the 
‘Daemon’ he spoke of, spoke through him, his lines 
soar into timeless splendour. 

We have not ‘situated’ Kipling yet: hs art has 
eluded criticism—even in Edmund Wilson’s inspired 
diatribe, and in Orwell’s reluctant praising with faint 
damns. One reason may be that we still feel ‘too near’ 
to him—too emotionally involved ourselves in the 
temporal forms of what he loved and hated—though 
he died over twenty years ago and, as a writer, long 
before. Another reason, and a much stronger one, 
may be that poems of the gnostic, oracular word- 
magician he was at his finest, seem to resist analysis. 

Among accessory virtues of his, that we have 
perhaps also failed to notice, are, first, his fantastic 
modernity in the sense of his being (could it have been 
unwittingly?) one of the first major poets to try to 
write again both for the ‘cultivated, and for uneduc- 
ated ‘pop’ readers: as young poets are trying to do to- 
day in Poland, America, and even England. Another 
fine, rare quality, was his total belief that to be a great 
English writer was an honour to which no ‘honour’ 
could add anything: for, unlike so many since, this 
supposed pillar of ‘authority’ refused them all.— 
Yours faithfully, 

COLIN MACINNES 


34 Hanbury Street, El 


‘SPECTATOR’ BACK NUMBERS 
Sir,—I have a quantity of back issues of your journal 
dating back to the late 1940s and some to the war 
years (1940-45). It has occurred to me that there may 
be individuals, libraries and institutions, at home or 
abroad, who may be requiring particular issues or 
some of a period when initial supplies were short, to 
complete their files. If any such persons, etc., would 
care to state their requirements I should be glad to 
pass the copies on at a nominal charge.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. W. SAVAGE 
I Cedars Road, Chiswick, W4 
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Christmas Cavil 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
I CAN understand why children 
om at this time of year should pre- 
No tend to believe in Santa Claus— 
they realise that their parents 
C= must be given an excuse for 


over-indulging them. I cannot 

understand why their parents 

should pretend at this time of 
year to believe in Christ—surely the birthday 
of the Son of God is the most unlikely of excuses 
for selfishness, gluttony, drunkenness, profiteer- 
ing, hypocrisy, waste and blasphemy? As an 
agnostic, I have no reason for anything but un- 
righteous indignation at this greasy parody of 
what is alleged to be a religious festival. As a 
critic, I am still expected to officiate at the 
theatrical celebrations as the Uncle Holly of the 
foyer. Christmas in the theatre is the time for 
good will towards all managements. When it is 
generally agreed that only a bounder would say 
that a pantomime could be bad, a comedian 
obscene, a hero epicene, a heroine hideous, a 
circus cruel, a conjuror inept, a tune banal, a 
lyric meaningless, a ticket over-priced or a pro- 
ducer tasteless. Now the impresarios can freely 
stage their saturnalia, with critics muffled, box 
Offices beseiged, newspaper columns and tele- 
vision screens open for free puffs, and the audience 
in a state of wine-logged euphoria. Outside, 
typists get sick, bosses get amorous, shop assist- 
ants get ratty, bachelors get suicidal, fathers get 
overdrawn, shopkeepers get rich, bus drivers get 
murderous, butchers get arthritis, journalists get 
whimsical, and everyone gets fed-up. But inside 
the theatre all must be sodden good-fellowship. 


In fact, I have not yet seen any of the Christmas 
entertainments which will be popping up three a 
night any time now. They may turn out this year 
not to be the usual babel of glitter, vulgarity and 
tedium. Instead I would like to safari backwards 
through the year to look at some of the plays 
which were presented for the approval of sane, 
sober, serious adults before they stacked their 
intelligence away in warm storage for this unholy 
holiday. What is there still running that is worth 
the effort of out-elbowing the shoppers, terrible as 
an army with parcels? 


There is Brendan Behan’s tragical-historical- 
comical raree-show The Hostage (Wyndham’s)— 
the best of all possible pantomimes. Behan’s mes- 
Sage is serious and seasonal—that we do unto 
Others what we do unto ourselves. But the message 
is delivered in such bits and pieces, through songs 
and dances and anecdotes and harangues, by such 
a crazy crew of juvenile and senile delinquents that 
it is not until the curtain rings down that we 
realise how many home truths from abroad we 
have signed for. This beggars’ uproar in a Dublin 
brothel, the Synge-song in an Irish stew, defies 
categorisation. Whatever it is, it is superb theatre. 


The best play still available is Ibsen’s Rosmers- 
holm (Royal Court) pared of its Victorian padding 
m Ann Jellicoe’s bony, spare translation. Here the 
old Norwegian dynamiter is laying trip-wires, 


rather than hurling explosive, around the bour- 
geois illusions which make life bearable. It is a 
play full of hints and ambiguities and obsessions 
like the petition of a mad genius and George 
Devine’s production lacks only the final blazing 
kamikaze eruption. Peggy Ashcroft is the sexy, 
sly puss-in-boots who kicks off the booby-traps— 
an introverted, insinuating performance with few 
showy arias but great cumulative power. 

Five Finger Exercise (Comedy) has only two 
more weeks to run. This is the sort of family play 
Ibsen would have enjoyed—vulgar father, preten- 
tious mother, insecure son, extrovert daughter and 
a too sympathetic, too attractive German tutor all 
nuzzling and nibbling and nipping away at each 
other in their country cottage like guppies in a 
small tank. The murky mixture of intellectual 
cannibalism and emotional incest which charac- 
terised Sir John Gielgud’s original production has 
been slightly cleaned up and aerated by the new 
director, Peter Wood. (The horrifying moment, 
where Adrianne Allen revenged herself on her 
possessive son by staring at his head on her lap 
as if it had dropped from the guillotine, then push- 
ing it in disgust to the floor, has gone.) The cast 
are no longer five virtuosos playing perfectly 
ensemble: but the play, and the players, still make 
this a moving, and literate, evening. 

The Aspern Papers (Queen’s) is, if anything, too 
literate. The characters in Sir Michael Redgrave’s 
adaptation of the Henry James short novel trail 
rather too many superfine, hyper-careful, over- 
wound sentences behind them like spiders’ webs 
at each cross-over. But it is an enjoyable play for 
people whose eyes and ears are still connected to 
their minds and do not need to have every point 
semaphored to them at dictation speed. Sir 
Michael himself as ‘H. J.,’ and Beatrix Lehmann 
as the dead poet’s mummified mistress, are both 
in excellent form. The triumph of the evening, 
however, is Flora Robson. Her performance 
almost justifies that vague and silly word ‘magic’ 
—here an upper-middle-aged actress who has 
spent all her life on the stage scrutinised by 
thousands transforms herself into a lower-middle- 
aged spinster who has never been alone with a 
man before. She puts on her girlishness like an 
out-of-date party frock which has never been 
worn—it fits her and yet it misfits at once. Every 
nod of the head, every almost inaudible intake of 
breath, every pause between words, chisels 
another detail in this finely miniatured portrait. 
If you want your teenage children to remember 
Christmas, 1959, in the theatre, here is the ideal 
memory. 

The Complaisant Lover (Globe) is Graham 
Greene going jingle-jangle on the old triangle. 
Previously, he had suggested that God is the third 
man in every affaire. This time he suggests that 
when husband and lover share the same wife, it is 
the lover who has to refuse the last piece. It is a 
French farce standing on its head with every laugh 
given a sombre lining. Mr. Greene’s stagecraft is 
rather too consciously expert with enough curtain 
tableaux, unexpected confrontations, sudden 
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changes of mood and ironic twists to satisfy a 
Sardou. In this his play resembles Peter Shaffer's 
Five Finger Exercise. But Mr. Shaffer is strongest 
where Mr. Greene is weak—in the details of the 
talk. Mr. Greene is looking in through the key- 
hole. He patronises his people and sneers at what 
he regards as their pathetic suburban chatter. He 
makes his husband a dentist—and every jocular 
reference to a molar or a filling gets an easy laugh. 
He makes him a practical joker—and of course 
he has to sit on his own whoopee cushion at the 
moment of his greatest anguish. Mr. Shatler was 
inside his family and he knows what real horror 
and passion and humour can be found embedded 
in the middle-class small talk. Mr. Greene’s play 
is not helped by Sir Ralph Richardson’s much 
over-praised performance as the husband. In a 
way it is the ideal role for Richardson as the 
cheese-faced, dull, decent dupe dying by inches 
behind a barricade of boredom. The trouble is 
that Sir Ralph never forgets what a masterpiece 
of acting he is exhibiting for us. He frames each 
pose and then steps out and shows us round it, 
like a guide in the Louvre. He spends so’ much 
time explaining how well he is acting that before 
he can climb back, the masterpiece has faded. 


Opera 


THE 


What he sold us as an original turns out on second 
glance to be a reproduction, 

If | had the opportunity to revisit any other of 
1959's plays still on show I would call in at the 
Haymarket. The Pleasure of his Company as a 
drawing-room comedy is just about on the level 
of The Grass is Greener (St. Martin's). Mild, pre- 
dictable, urbane trivia, both could be described as 
a ‘good watch’ the way a Boots Library romantic 
novel is a ‘good read.’ But the Haymarket con- 
tains the best eyeful in Coral Browne, the Phoeni- 
cian figurehead breasting the surge with the face 
that sank a thousand quips. Dramatically better 
than either in the same field is the Savoy’s Ring of 
Truth—obligatory viewing for the Aunt Edwina 
brigade. Mr. Wynyard Browne has succeeded 
where Mr. Home failed—he has taken the stock 
figures of middle-brow comedy and gradually 
pushed them into real, contemporary dilemmas. 
As far as 1 know, he doesn’t come on the stage 
each evening and make a speech about it. Apart 
from the two American musicals, West Side Story 
and My Fair Lady, | don't think there is anything 
else in the London theatre | could swear on a 
stack of comic Christmas cards was worth visiting 
with your standards up. 


Obstinate Ego 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


“WAGNER remains calm. He 
says that in fifty years he will 
be master of the musical 
world” So wrote Berlioz in 
Fa EAT - 1861, after the angry furore 
5 created by the production of 
PS s | Tannhduser at the Paris Opera. 

It is an irony of musical history 

that ‘this mediocre piece, the 
feeblest of all Wagner's established works, should 
have ‘monopolised Parisian grand opera at pre- 
cisely the moment when Berlioz was. vainly 
struggling to get The Trojans staged. Tann- 
hduser falls heavily between two stools. It has 
neither The Flying Dutchman’s dramatic sweep 
and conviction nor the lyrical intensity of Lohen- 
grin. Yet it is something more than the mystic 
name of Wagner, the dominance prophesied in 
Berlioz’s quotation, that has kept it obstinately in 
the repertoire: a vitality carrying it with un- 
abashed animal spirits from one four-square 
melody to another, a passionate ‘belief in itself 
which, as Berlioz said of ‘Wagner's music in 
general, ‘compels, stirs and convinces.’ 

The drama, weighed down perhaps by the 
wholly unnatural task (to Wagner) of presenting 
Sexual passion as sinful, rarely succeeds in escap- 
ing from its flat, pseudo-medieval picture-book 
world. The music egotistically exacts a far greater 
amount of attention than its genius and quality 
warrant. Think of that tyrannical descending 
figute on the violins accompanying the Pilgrims’ 
March, ‘avec une persistance terrible pour 
lauditeur, of which Berlioz counted 142 repeti- 
tions in the overture alone, and which Wagner 
had the pompous presumption to describe as ‘the 
Pulse of Life.’ Think of those inevitable four-bar 
tunes—minim, dotted crotchet, quaver | dotted 








minim, crotchet]two crotchets, dotted crotchet, 
quaver | minim, crotchet, or variants of the same— 
which abound in all early Wagner but clutter the 
ground nowhere so thickly as in Tannhduser. In 
the Wagnerian art of atmosphere and _ the 
masterly transition from one atmospheric world 
ts another, Tannhduser is weak and ill-versed. 
And yet the work survives, not only by virtue of 
isolated forebodings of the mature Wagner such 
as the Rome Narration, not only for its historical 
curiosity as an early work by the composer of 
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Die Meistersinger (and the scene in the Hal! of 
Song is, in a surprising number of details, a kind 
of poor man’s Meistersinger), but because of an 
inexhaustible freshness which redeems the most 
banal /ongueurs in the music and a sense of theatre 
which somehow triumphs over a cardboard, two- 
dimensional plot. 

It is the achievement of the new Sadler's Wells 
production to have persuaded us of this, after 
the unforgettable horrors of the 1955 Covent Gar- 
den performances, and persuaded us against all 
the odds. The stage is much too restricted for the 
pageantry on which so much of the opera’s effect 
depends: the orchestra is so small by Wagnerian 
standards that much of the time the big plump 
score is reduced to skin and bone: and the star- 
veling acoustics, in cutting out nearly all the bass, 
deprive Wagner's tonal edifice of its essential 
foundation. What is more, Motley’s plastic and 
plywood, antiseptic, hundred-per-cent.-washable 
décor totally fails to conjure up the richness and 
romantic colour of a medieval German story- 
book past; the May morning setting suggested, 
to my indignant gaze, the country-life section of 
a big department store. For all this, I found 
myself enjoying almost every moment of the per- 
formance. Anthony Besch’s tactful production 
does what it can with the characters and the 
décor. Colin Davis's conducting, while mercifully 
avoiding any attempt at Teutonic monumentalism, 
splendidly captures the freshness and youthful 
buoyancy of the music, and finds out many subtle- 
ties and felicities in the orchestral score without 
checking its dramatic momentum. And under him 
a large cast (whom I lack space to praise indivi- 
dually) and chorus put the music across with 
spirit and competence. 

Two points to cavil at: the off-stage and on- 
stage brass, on the first night, were quite remark- 
able for coarse tone and anarchic intonation. As 
for the acoustics, the floor level of the string sec- 
tion has been raised, while great chunks of teak at 
about 10s. a foot have been removed from the ill- 
fated orchestra screen, and we are scarcely nearer 
to getting a reasonable body of sound. 
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Epic Business 











By 

. o Ben-Hur. (Empire.) — 1,001 
lo «a: E Arabian Nights. (Odeon, 
‘ j ra Fe Marble Arch.)—Lords of the 
4 =. 6 Forest. (Rialto.) 

f ia { 6| First, statistics. We sat down 
0 = 0} to Ben-Hur (director: William 
(0 r'=é¢ 5} Wyler; ‘U’ certificate) at 2.15 





and got up again at 6.5. Add 
the inevitable time spent shuffling in and out, 
furling or unfurling umbrellas and crawling 
atwut for lost gloves, and it came to a round four 
hours. This is the sort of thing that makes a film 
critic’s friends look. pityingly incredulous. as if 
he performed extraordinary feats of endurance, 
like pot-holers or space-rocket testers; but the 
sort of thing, too, that people actually pay to go 
infor. And why not? There is something endear- 
ing about the supercolossal, something snug about 
the marathon conditions it imposes, the conven- 
tions and limitations and set pieces: the wide 
screen you have to squint outwards, as it were. 
to take in at a go, the sweeping panoramic view 
ofpretty well everything, even faces and domestic 
interiors, the liberties taken with nature, the some- 
how cheerful appallingness of the hero’s fate, the 
serious, strapping grandeur of Charlton Heston, 
now a supercolossal fixture; even the loud 
amused comments of the determined highbrows 
in the row behind and the interval for peanuts 
and ice-cream. Like Westerns or jungle films or 
science fiction, the supercolossal has its peculiar 
mystique, and when people ask, as they never 
fail to, whether one doesn’t get dreadfully bored 
with all that film-going, they fail to take mys- 
liques into account. 

Statistics (which I am all too easily dazzled by) 
are part of it, It’s reassuring to know it isn’t all 
done with mirrors, that it really used 50,000 
players, and 300 sets, and 400 Ib. of freshly cut 
hair for wigs and beards (this besides the 5,000 
bearded Romans who answered a newspaper ad- 
Vertisement), as 25,500 sightseers brought in 
hourly busloads from Rome to Cinecitté were 
there to check; that the studio canteen served 5,000 
extras in twenty minutes and that . . . All this is 
part of the film epic mystique, like the dozen stars, 
the astronomical finance, the years of research 
‘Through the musty files,’ as the handout says, 
‘of the libraries of the world,’ the bohsted authen- 
ticity of costumes and artefacts, and the enormity 
(not too convincingly shown) of human suffering 
and brutality. The trouble with this Ben-Hur is 
that while not exactly too big for its boots—in 
fac rather over-anxious not to outgrow them— 
tis just a bit too adult for its conventions. What 
Sa director like Wyler, what are script-writers 
like Maxwell Anderson, Gore Vidal and 


Christopher Fry to make of this eighty-year-old, 


choolboy thriller written by a Civil War general 
mhis Indiana retirement, about the love-hate rela- 
Uonship of Jew and Roman, linked rather arbi- 
tarily in the life of Christ? How are they to 
teat its cardboard figures and brash coincidence? 
Realistically? Respectfully? 
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Frankly, they don’t seem to have decided; or 
they got bogged down with the splendour- of 
detail and forgot about general attitudes and 
atmosphere. So the action and the rough stuff, the 
usual epic business—chariot race and Roman 
triumph, galley battles and slaves at the oars—are 
exciting and, at the schoolboy level, good and 
credible; while the rest—the parts dealing with 
love, faith, relationships, loyalties, adult behav- 
iour—is treacled over with the noisiest orchestra 
since I last saw Cinerama, and any serious realism 
it attempts is shattered at once on the absurdities 
of the plot. That leaves respect, towards which 
one must presumably be respectful; but, as so 
often happens with efforts to put the gospels on 
to the screen, respect turns unctuous, and the 
attempts at realism look pastelly and contrived. 
Every screen image seems copied from other— 
conventional, over-used—images of the life of 
Christ: the first scene in the stable—the star in 
a velvet heaven, the soft colours, the ‘arrange- 
ment’ of the figures, even the frisky, out-of-order 
calf—all look too studiedly like a Christmas card 
or the local nativity play; as the later scenes look 
just like prettily coloured illustrations in a child’s 
book of gospel stories, and ‘the final crucifixion 
scenes—tougher efforts made here—remind one 
all too vividly of Dali's glossily-lit Christ. What 
has gone wrong? I once saw the crucifixion 
treated realistically in a medieval play in Paris, 
Christ nailed up before us a few feet away out- 
side Notre Dame; and it sent us all away 
trembling for the next hour or so. Is it just that 
we see it here in the context of an absurd, how- 
ever sincere and well-meaning, story? Do the 
miragles come too pat? 

Charlton Heston, who, as Moses, was about the 
best thing in The Ten Commandments, is about 
the best thing in Ben-Hur. He has a natural 
dignity no situation, however false, can much 
diminish, and in even the most unpromising situa- 
tions manages to give an impression of some- 
thing like humour, and something, too, like 
pathos. He can weep without embarrassing, and 
in a film fairly stuffed with manly handclasps and 
throaty emotion he does a good deal to diminish, 
or make valid, the strain. Mr. Wyler has had a 
cunning idea about accents. Romans speak Eng- 
lish, the rest speak American, It works very well: 
little jarring, no shrieks of mirth over dialogue. In 
fact it is just another instance of where the direc- 
tion is almost too tactful and tasteful for what it 
has to deal with, and one begins to regret the dead- 
pan untactful and untasteful shade of Mr. de 
Mille. His heart, you felt, was right in among the 
chariots: after all, he pretty well invented them. 

1,001 Arabian Nights (director: Jack Kinney; 
‘UD’ certificate): first full-length Mr. Magoo film, 
with the short-sighted charmer playing Aladdin’s 
uncle: often witty, generally light-hearted, with 
jokes in the drawing itself as much as the situa- 
tion; but a rather damp and over-benevolent 
Magoo and a good many lapses into Disneyland. 
Lords of the Forest (directors: Heinz Sielmann 
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and Henry Brandt; ‘U’ certificate): good Christ- 
mas holiday documentary for children over 
twelve; pretentious commentary (Welles speaking 
again), exciting animal studies in the Belgian 
Congo, an air of authenticity about native dances 
and an effort to present African belief and ritual 
from the inside—as meaning something, not jus 
as picturesque. . 


Art 


Somebody’s Sister 


By SIMON HODGSON 


AMONG the many Christmas 
exhibitions of ‘paintings from 
£3 to £3,000’ and such things as 
‘Dali, Miro, Kandinsky and 
Gainsborough — pictures at 
under £10,000, the Matthiesen 
Gallery is showing a selection 
of drawings, architectural fan- 
tasies, botanical and other illustrations which are 
all extremely reasonable and which provides pos- 
sibly the last chance of purchasing one of Gwen 
John’s drawings before the money moves in. 
Drawings by her brother, more elegant but in- 
finitely less rewarding, have been making anything 
up to £600 in the salerooms this summer, and it 
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cannot be long, one would guess, before the sister 
follows him ‘marketwise,’ as they say on the Stock 
Exchange. They’ are girls from the country, from 
Provence or from the woods round Meudon where 
she lived for many years. Their stupid faces veil 
equivocal sexuality, mutinous lust, friendless 
earthy stubborn independence. (I am falling into 
that fault of criticism which E. M. Forster has 
noticed, neglecting the pictures themselyes, and 
concentrating on a private subjective train of 
fancy, but no matter.) There is nothing especially 
feminine in the drawing, and as objects the cheap 
sheets of flimsy paper and the firm but consciously 
unemphatic lines do not, by their aplomb or 
technique, demand attention. They gain their 
great effect by being illustration in the best and 
real sense of the word, that is, they illustrate, 
within the limits of the chosen means of expres- 
sion and the emotional range of the artist, a view 
of people and a temper which is unmistakably 
unique and their own. They are portraits also in 
the very best sense; they portray, through 
examination of the sitter, the character of the 
draughtsman. 

The paper is wretched—Gwen John was very 
poor; the pencil is often rubbed and dim, or dis- 
turbed by a drawing on the reverse showing 
through—they were not made to be framed and 
sold, but were private essays and beginnings for 
other work; they are private in mood too—it is 
not a forthright, public-speaking @uvre. To my 
mind they are, at their best, wonderful drawings. 
And they are very cheap. 

At the Whitechapel there is a retrospective 
of the work of Mr. Cecil Collins. Mr. Collins 
is a solitary painter who deals, in his, later 
work, in deviously contrived narratives, where 
event, fact, and symbol mingle inextricably. The 
earlier paintings, the Fall of Lucifer for instance, 
which is recalled in the Christ Before the Judge 
of 1955, seem to me to gain for being more un- 
abashedly narrative pictures. Painters, ] have been 
perhaps over-fond of saying, are illustrators— 
every man Jack of them—but there are as many 
different ways of illustrating as there are different 
temperaments working with brush and_ pencil; 
and while to me Mr. Collins’s way is tricky and 
self-limiting, that does not deny the very real 
impression many of his canvases, with their 
private, neurotic coils, and their nightmarish 
symbolism, can make. 
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Apeneck Sweeney 


By CLIVE BARNES 


FASHION has returned so con- 
vincingly to Sweeney Todd that 
he is the subject of a ballet in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and a 
musical in Hammersmith, all in 
one week. This particular 
Apeneck Sweeney among the 
nightingales of the Royal Ballet, 
choreography by John Cranko, has the embryonic 
germ of a good idea. George Dibdin Pitt's 
original play was set in the time of George II. 
Its story of a demoniac barber who sent rich 
clients tumbling through a trap-door to perdition 
by means of a mechanical chair, and of his 
accomplice who transformed their corpses into 
the useful by-product of meat pies, had that 
blood-curdling humour the Victorians doted on. 
But what they thought was both funny and 
horrifying—it is wrong to think of them taking a 
play like Sweeney as completely serious—we can 
only play for laughs. Certainly that seems to be 
Cranko’s view. 

It was shrewd of him to recognise that a genera- 
tion addicted to: Tom Lehrer would take kindly 
to the fragrant aroma of human pies, so close to 
that archetypal sick-joke: ‘Who's cooking?’ It 
was shrewder still to understand that the times 
ot George II would strike no chord of response in 
us. But the gaslit raffishness and Jack-the-Ripper 
shadows of Edwardian London play on our 
nostalgia as if it were an electronic organ. It was 
perhaps shrewdest of all to produce the ballet 
before the English production of the Gwen 
Verdon musical Redhead. Here was Cranko’s 
formula: Edwardiana, murder, early .ragtime, 
vaudeville, silent films, Keystone Cops—it could 
hardly fail any more than did Broadway’s Red- 
head, apparently constructed on very similar 
general outlines. Yet Sweeney Todd, cast-ironed 
for success, flopped limply into the River Avon. 

The ballet opens well. A few sinister bars of 
Malcolm Arnold music, the curtain is raised on a 
darkened stage, and suddenly a spotlight catches 
Sweeney stropping his razor with a maniacal 
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writes: 
Appeal for the Methodist Homes for the Aged. There are 
now 400 old people in 14 Homes throughout England and 
Wales and there are over 700 people on the waiting-list. In 
the next three or four years £250,000 is wanted for exten- 
sions and for new homes. That will make room for some 

_150 more. This is not a large target when we consider how 
good is the cause, and how much happiness and freedom 
from anxiety will be brought to those who have borne the 

, heat and burden of the day. 
and grey-headed, O Lord, forsake me not.’ ” 


“I commend to you this Special 


‘Now also when I am old 


THIS CHRISTMAS—PLEASE SEND A SPECIAL GIFT FOR 


METHODIST oT HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Secretary: Rev. R. J. Connell, 8.a., B.D., 


I, Pry “Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


laugh. Policemen enter and flash torchlights first 
on the audience then on Alix Stone’s front-cloth, 
which is gradually illuminated to show a hoard- 
ing crammed with carefully etched advertise. 
ments for finely-built corsets and newspaper 
posters of murders most foul. This front-cloth 
rises on a street scene instantly evoking all the 
brass-studded vulgarity and dog-eared shabbiness 
of Edwardian London. And the ballet is already 
past its best moment. 

Cranko’s choreography gives every evidence of 
having been created at breakleg speed, and only 
too clearly bears the signs of having been re- 
hearsed while the company was on tour giving 
eight performances a week. The ballet romps 
slowly along with good-natured, red-nosed flatu- 
lence, getting its automatic, penny-in-the-lot 
laughs. Yet this extravagantly modest knockabout 
could have been a piéce noire existing onan 
altogether higher level. 

Take Sweeney himself. An unrecognisable 
Donald Britton plays him, considering the 
material to hand, quite wonderfully. His face split 
in an unsmiling leer, his hair smarmed down like 
a masher, his hands continually washing out in 
visible but guilty blood, his whole body patho- 
logically stiff with conflict—this is a murderer of 
more than burlesque proportions but genuine 
comic, or tragic, possibilities. Margaret Knoesen 
as his accomplice, the bedraggled Mrs. Lovett, 
sidles insiduously from behind her pie stall like a 
bashful hyena, while Johaar (“Not wanted on the 
Voyage’) Mosaval plays Sweeney's apprentice 
with a perky yet cringing pathos that has a 
frightening awareness about it. When Mosaval 
with ghastly innocence pulls some nameless 
human relic out of one of Mrs. Lovett’s pies, the 
ballet slips into a higher comic gear than farce. 


There is also a quietly funny pas de quatre fot 
Sweeney, the heroine, the hero’s Indian Amy 
friend and an agreeably surrealistic moving table. 
And always there is Alix Stone’s stylish décor 
and costumes. But unfortunately Malcolm 
Arnold’s rather repetitive score must always, 100, 
have acted as a spur to puerility. Despite this,] 
still think Sweeney Todd could have been an it- 
finitely better ballet-—if Cranko had aimed it # 
something more than a third-rate audience. 

What audience the Sunday Ballet Club aims 
I have yet to discover. It gave a programme of 
five new ballets at the Lyric Theatre on Sundaj, 
and not one of them possessed anything mort 
than a marginal interest. This club is distressing! 


~ important. It is at present the only possible outlet 


for experiment open in British ballet. Unfor 
tunately it seems obsessed with the idea of dit 
covering new choreographers rather than new 
types of ballet. Yet so far the Sunday ballét 
choreographers have a fatal reluctance to pie 
duce anything out of the ordinary. I suspect that 
the organisation needs a few experimental ballets 
by experienced choreographers, like MacMillat 
and Cranko, to give it a lead, before it can play 
any very significant role in the future of ballet. 
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I Was Sacrificed . 


By DAN 

T is a century since the death of Thomas De 

Quincey; and surely the time has arrived for 
us to say that the title of his most famous book is 
something of a fraud. Almost three-quarters of 
the Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,* as 
De Quincey revised the book, and as it is usually 
published today, have nothing at all to do with 
opium-eating; and even in the original version of 
1822, shorter though it is, the section dealing with 
De Quincey’s Opium experiences amounts to no 
more than a half of the book. De Quincey himself 
was well aware of the discrepancy between the 
pretensions of his title and the facts of his book, 
and in the revised edition he inserted a long and 
unconvincing assurance that the substance of his 
‘Introductory Narration’ was relevant to what 
would follow, in spite of its appearance to the 
contrary. He also claimed that he had relied upon 
arecord of twenty or twenty-five opium dreams to 
be ‘the crowning grace’ to the volume; but these, 
he says lamely and obscurely, have disappeared : 
‘ome under circumstances which allow me a 
reasonable prospect of recovery; some un- 
accountably; and some dishonourably. Five or six, 
I believe, were burned in a sudden conflagration 
which arose from the spark of a candle falling un- 
observed amongst a very large pile of papers in a 
bedroom when I was alone and reading.” 

The Confessions, now issued in both the revised 
and the original texts, is thus a book which it is 
very difficult to grasp firmly: there is, firstly, the 
fact that the revised edition differs so widely from 
the original (and not by any means always for 
the better); and then there is the fact that, in both 
tditions, the book is so deeply fissured. In both 
editions we are told how De Quincey ran away 
from'school, wandered about in Wales, and came 
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to London, where he suffered the most appalling 
privations—the description of his relationship 
with the prostitute, Ann of Oxford Street, is one 
of the best extended passages in the book. Subse- 
quently there is a lapse of a year or two, and we 
meet De Quincey, again in London, about to take 
opium for the first time in order to relieve an 
atlack of ‘rheumatic toothache.’ Having taken it 
once, he continued to take it, for pleasure, every 
fortnight or so. It was only after he had begun to 









suffer from an excruciating stomach-disorder (the 
result, he insists, of his boyhood privations) that 
he began to take opium every day; and it is from 
then, rather than earlier, that De Quincey dates 
tis addiction, and the beginning of ‘the pains of 
plum.’ He was an addict when he wrote the book; 
he Was still an addict when he revised it, thirty- 
tive years later; he remained one until his death. 
At times he struggled against the addiction; at 
others he surrendered to it altogether; only to- 
Watds the end of his life did he manage to live 
Wthit ina kind of peace. 
« pntronted with this story, our first temptation 
vj oe about it; and it is a temptation to 
—wn De Quincey himself succumbed—though 
’ 





TCONFESSIONS OF AN ENGI ISH Opium-Eatt rR. By 
Mains De Quincey. With a Life of De Quincey by 
tolm Elwin. (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) 
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ne remained uncertain as to what direction, 
exactly, his moralising should take. The original 
publication was offered as a cautionary tale; in 
the revised edition he was much less humble, and 
there creeps into the references to his addiction 
more than a hint of moral superiority, of the 
patronage of the initiate towards the unenlight- 
ened. Perhaps it is impossible to talk about 
addiction of any kind without, in fact, moralising, 
because the topic reaches down so very swiftly to 
what is deepest in our own ideas of ourselves, our 
deepest fears and scruples, our sense of the ulti- 
mate sanctions which govern, or should govern, 
our own behaviour and the behaviour of others. 
But if there is a ‘moral,’ relevant to us today, in 
De Quincey’s work, it seems to be one which is 
implicit in the entire book, implicit even in its 
broken-backed form and the clumsy attempts 
made by De Quincey to hide or deny the fracture. 

Most of us drink; most of us smoke; most of us, 
at One time or another, have taken drugs to relieve 
pain, and the line between relieving pain and pur- 
suing pleasure can become a fine one, as De 
Quincey shows. What he shows, too, particularly 
in the section called ‘The Pleasures of Opium,’ is 
that the act of taking drugs is essentially an 
attempt to use ourselves as objects, as instruments; 
and the more potent the drug is, so the more 
radical is the attempt. Looked at in this way, it is 
hardly surprising that drugs and drug-taking 
should have acquired a new topicality over the 
last few years; because we have just witnessed the 
most radical attempt yet made in history to turn 
people into the objects of external manipulation. 
The totalitarian State sees its citizens as nothing 
but instruments, to be made to love, or hate, or 
fear, as the State wishes; it is determined to 
extirpate from its citizens the sense of their own 
inwardness. The notion that this inwardness is 
precious, unrepeatable, the sole source of human 
value, is regarded as a hideous heresy; human 
waywardness and unpredictability become the one 
true crime. Some writers from the United States, 
the ‘beats’ and others, have recently been trying 
to present the act of drug-taking as a ‘rebellion’ 
against all that is constricting and deadening in 
modern life; but an act of desperation is not neces- 
sarily an act of rebellion. On the contrary, it may 
well be no more than an act of submission and 
acquiescence. Surely, it is clear that what the 
totalitarian State tries to do to its citizens is some- 
thing very similar to what the drug-taker is doing 
to himself. He is denying his self the right to its 
own misery, its own happiness, its own unpredict- 
ability; he invades himself with a weapon from 
outside, and destroys what is most spontaneously 
alive and sentient within him. 

Perhaps the inviolability of the individual is a 
nineteenth-century superstition, and we are all 
going to end up, as Aldous Huxley has prophesied, 
drug-addicts of a kind: perhaps the totalitarian 
State of the future will realise how much more 
easily it can bring about its aims through the 
judicious use of tranquillisers and stimulants, 
rather than through mass-rallies and death-camps. 
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(Though, in passing, I would say that Huxley 
seems to me a prophet whose motives are suspect. 
How many of Huxley’s characters derive their 
deepest sexual pleasure, not from the act itself, but 
from rousing the desire of others, and forcing 
them to undergo the act—in other words, from 
manipulating them as if they were objects? The 
relation between an obsessive interest in this kind 
of sexuality, and an interest in drugs, seems plain 
enough.) But what is to the point here is this: 
our inwardness is not so easily extirpated; our 
individuality fights back and survives, even though 
only on the most frightful of terms, even though 
only as torment. 

‘I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered 
at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran 
into pagodas, and was fixed for centuries at the 
summit, or in secret rooms; I was the idol; I was 
the priest; I was worshipped; I was sacrificed. I 
fled from the wrath of Brama through all the 
forests of Asia; Vishnu hated me; Seeva lay in 
wait for me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: 
I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and 
the crocodile trembled at. Thousands of years I 
was buried in stone coffins, with mummies and 
sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of 
eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with’ cancerous 
kisses, by crocodiles, and was laid, confounded 
with all unutterable abortions, amongst reeds and 
Nilotic mud. 

‘. .. And before had been moral and spiritual 
terrors. But here the main agents were ugly birds, 
or snakes, or crocodiles, especially the last. The 
cursed crocodile became to me the object of more 
horror than all the rest. I was compelled to live 
with him; and (as was always the case in my 
dreams) for centuries.’ 

These are De Quincey’s nightmares: to no one 
else could they have come in this form; they are 
the record of an essential part of a man fighting 
for its life. And one realises that another aspect 
of the same fight is De Quincey’s insistence that 
what happened to him in his boyhood did have a 
direct connection with what became of him as a 
man. He never really establishes the connection, 
and the attempt to do it leads him into many 
passages of tedious digression and assertion; yet, 
unmistakably, in making the attempt he is battling 
for reason, for sequence, for a belief that his 
individual acts had led to a fate which was 
altogether his own, private to him. 

In some measure De Quincey was successful in 
his fight. He lived to be seventy-four; he became 
a renowned literary figure; he took opium in 
moderation, was looked after by his grown-up 
daughters. His life was extraordinary; his death, 
as it is described by Mr. Elwin, was calm. 


Joan and Darby 


My friends are those who find agreement with me 
In large measure, but not absolutely. 

Little children, parasites and God 

May flatter me with absolute agreement— 

For no one lives more cynicai than God, 


As for my love, I gifted my heart to her 
Twenty years ago, without proviso, 
And in return she gifted hers to me; 
Yet still they beat as two, unyielding in 
Their honest, first reluctance to agree. 


Other seasons, other thoughts and reasons, 
Other fears or phases of the moon: 
In loving-kindness we grow grey together— 
As Joan and Darby share a weather-lodge 
But never venture out in the same weather. 
ROBERT GRAVES 
© 1959 
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— TAI BUGLE 


A further selection of Autumn titles 
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Journey to America 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, edited by J.P. MAYER. 
The first complete publication in English of de Tocque- 
vitie’s: American notevooks, the raw material out of 


which he formed his classic Democracy in America. 
(Dec. 18) 42/- 


The Road to Self-Rule 


W. M. MACMILLAN. A sympathetic and richly in- 


formative study in colonial evolution based on a life- | 


time of academic study and first-hand experience. 3 
maps. 35/- 


Gezira 


ARTHUR GAITSKELL 

A story_of development in the Sudan. Preface by 
Margery Perham. With 20 pages of plates, 5 maps and 
tables, etc. (Dec. 18) 42/- 


The Unity of the Universe 


D. W. SCIAMA. This up-to-date account of cosmology 
fis commended by BERTRAND RUSSELL: “It is a beautiful 
book and I have read it with delight. His capacity for 
explaining difficult matters in untechnical language is 
astonishing.’’ With 18 photographs and 56 drawings. 


21/- 
The Faber Library of 
Illuminated Manuscripts 


The first four titles in this new series devoted to famous 
{lluminated manuscripts. The General Editor is WALTER 
OakeEsHOTT. Each book has eight large colour plates, 
and a scholarly Introduction and Notes. The Great 
Lambeth Bible by C. R. Dodwell (25/-); The Rohan 
Book of Hours by Jean Porcher (25/-); The Parisian 
Miniaturist, Honoré by Eric Millar (25/-); The Bene- 
dictional of St. Ethelwold by Francis Wormald (25/-) 


Byzantine Icons ; 


DAVID TALBOT RICE. In The Faber Gallery of 
Oriental Art. With an Introduction and Notes on ten 
large colour plates. (Dec. 18) 15/- 


Kandinsky 


HERBERT READ. In The Faber Gallery. With an 
Introduction and Notes on eight large colour plates. 
There are also three line illustrations. 15/- 


The Banquet years 

ROGER SHATTUCK. La belle époque—the world of 
the arts in France 1885-1918. “One of the most 
interesting books of criticism since Edmund Wilson’s 
Axel's Castle.’’—CyYRIL CONNOLLY, SUNDAY TIMES. With 
20 pages of plates. 36/- 


Best Motoring Stories 

ent Ve choice of oa ction by such 
s genre as Balchin, . Kipling, Ian 

Fieming. Thurber, and Aldous = a ea, doe 

TIMES. 15/- 


The Cool Greenhouse 
& Conservatory 


DEENAGH Sa ‘4 most excellent 
book . . . Practical, knowledgeable, and, oh joy, 
thoroughly readable.”—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, SUNDAY 
Times. With 17 pages of photographs, one in colour, 
and 7 drawings. 25/- 


Growing Pot Plants from Seed 


H. Ry a FOGG’S ere os 3 book deals with 
1 germination to . He gi 

invaluable lists of suitable stuns toe adeaon ith 

17 pages of photographs, one in colour, and drawings. 

18/- 
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Down Among the Dead Men 


Georgian Poets. Selected by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
(Hulton, 2s. 6d.) 

The Collected Poems of Sir John Squire. (Mac- 
millan, 25s.) 

The Skylark and Other Poems. By Ralph Hodg- 
son. (Macmillan, 15s.) 


Ir is hard for anyone brought up to regard 
Georgian poetry as an outgrown shallow pastoral 
playfulness (that is, for anyone under forty) to 
realise that it represented a robust zestful up- 
surge of realism—a movement into which the 
young D. H. Lawrence, for instance, fitted quite 
naturally. Nevertheless, this is so. “There can 
seldom have been so flat a period of writing,’ Mr. 
Alan Pryce-Jones says in a long and careful in- 


| troduction to his choice from these poets, ‘as that 


through which the poets were stumbling when... 
Rupert Brooke's early verses and Masefield’s The 
Everlasting Mercy enlarged the scope of poetic 
imagination by suggesting a fresh selection of pos- 
sible themes for poetry.’ And yet in barely half a 
decade it was all over. ‘Very few literary fashions 
have endured so short a time as that for Georgian 
writing. Within five or six years it had become a 
term, first of ridicule, then of abuse.” The venom 
that greeted Mr. Eliot was in part the venom of 
those who in their own opinion had been elbowed 
away from the praise-trough unduly early. 
Pre-Eliot poetry, like pre-1914 England, is be- 
ginning to have a certain period fascination. 
More, it is becoming harder to avoid recognising 
that whatever we think of the Georgians, poetry 
in our day is more remote from the concerns of 
its readers than it was in theirs. We may expect, 
therefore, if not a revival, a quickening of in- 
terest in these poets, and a renewed speculation 
about what would have happened to the course 
of English poetry if Owen, Thomas, Rosenberg, 
Brooke and the rest had not been killed. No doubt 
poetry, like every other branch of art, was bound 
to go through a period of Modernismus, and 
certainly there could have been much worse 
exemplars than Mr. Eliot, but it would have been 
interesting to observe the continental impact re- 
fracted through stronger native talents than for 
the most part survived. Did the Great War itself 
make poets more serious? The trouble with the 
Georgians, Mr. Pryce-Jones implies, was not so 
much lack of talent as limitation of sympathy: 
‘It is hard not to be struck by the extent to which 
their preoccupations fall short of what is now 
expected of a poet.’ Well, perhaps it is; but such 
preoccupations do not in themselves make poetry. 


This latest addition to Hulton’s Pocket Poets, 
a series as attractive as it is cheap, makes an in- 
teresting hour’s reading. Ready as I was to see the 
Georgians rehabilitated, though, Mr. Pryce-Jones 
pulls nothing out of the bag to stop me groaning 
at the very names of Lascelles Abercrombie, AE, 
Gordon Bottomley, Frank Kendon, Francis Led- 
widge, et al., and perhaps in an effort to avoid 
anthology pieces he does other writers—Sassoon, 
for instance—less than justice. On the other hand, 
he hits off the early Lawrence perfectly with a 
plummy bit of erotico-mysticism, Trespasser 
period. For me the star pieces are Harold Monro’s 
‘Midnight Lamentation’ and J. C. Squire’s ‘Winter 
Nightfall, but they shine only fitfully. It is well 
worth half-a crown, anyway, to find out if this 
period awakens a response in you. 


To lift up the flagstone inscribed The Collected 
Poems of Sir John Squire is a hazardous experi- 
ence for one trained to think of this author as 
the epitome of all that the Heroes of the Revolu- 
tion delivered us from. What was Squire really 
like? Mr. John Betjeman, whose short preface 
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demonstrates his familiar skill at making things 
sound attractive without actually lying, says that 
Squire’s chief gifts were descriptive. Perhaps; but 
one’s principal impression is of an_introspective, 
sombre-minded man, with little originality and 
no power to concentrate an effect, but with a 
welcome freedom from pretence and compla- 
cency. His speculations are never far from darker 
topics: 
Beneath my skull-bone and my hair, 
Covered like a poisonous well, 
There is a land... . 
He cannot escape his preoccupations: they de 
part only if they choose, and if they do not 
Yes, I know, I know; 
One’s mind should not think of death or the 
dead overmuch, but one’s mind’s made so 
That at certain times the roads of thought all 
lead to death, 
And false reasoning clouds one’s soul as a win 
dow with breath 
Is clouded in winter’s air, 
And all the faith one may have 
Lies useless and dead as a body in the grave, 
It is this sense of the terrible underlying the 
normal that makes ‘The Stockyard’ Squire’s most 
powerful poem. ‘You have come to see the filthiest 
thing in the world,’ he tells himself as he starts 
on a conducted tour of the Chicago slaughter- 
houses, and after he has described what he was 
shown we are ready to agree with him, not so 
much out of horror at the ceaseless suffering as 
from outrage at the organisation of so gigantica 
piece of insentience. He departs, but the memory 
pursues him; again, he cannot escape it: 


But at night in the Opera... 

It stole to me, chilling my spirit, 

The inveterate miasma of death, 

A presence drifting as only I knew 

Over all that gaiety, sensibility, 

Refinement, innocent playing with toys. 
And I thought no longer of only Chicago. .., 

No poet after Passchendaele could have thought 
of only Chicago. I cannot pretend I think very 
highly of Squire as a poet, but in future we shall 
have to throw stones at someone else. 

Curiously enough, animal suffering is the key- 
note of another poet in Mr. Pryce-Jones’s collec 
tion, who has published his first book of poems 
since 1917. Free association with the name of 
Ralph Hodgson is certain to produce ‘I hear 3 
sudden cry of pain’ or ‘ *Twould ring the bells of 
Heaven,’ and it is not surprising therefore that 
the most striking piece in his collection The Sky- 
lark and Other Poems is ‘Hymn to Moloch,’ pub- 
lished during the campaign for the Plumage Act 
in 1921. In it, a kind of malevolent Mr. Glum 
prays for help in his trade in ornamental feathers; 


With best lines in Paradies 
Equal to what 

Is fetchin a pony 

A time in the at, 

An ospreys an ummins 

An other choice goods 
Wastefully oppin 

About in the woods. .. . 


We thank thee most earty 
For mercies to date, 

The Olesales is pickin 

Nice profits per crate, 
Reports from the Retails 

Is pleasin to read; 

We certainly thank thee 
Most earty indeed. 

It is therefore a disappointment that the rest of 
this collection, made up of poems written ovef 
the last forty years, is characterised by waa 
ellipsis and facetiousness on subjects which, with 
exceptions (‘Silver Wedding,’ for instance), d0 
not catch the attention. 


PHILIP LARKIN 
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Scarlet on the Veid 


Goodbye Dolly Gray. By Rayne Kruger. (Cas- 
sell, 30s.) 

Oxp pith helmets, old Crimean tactics, congested 
old Sir Redvers Buller waddling across the veld 
and into the traps like a tin soldier with a key 
in his back—it makes a wonderful chronicle to 
tell the story of the Boer War in the light of such 
accepted judgments, and this is how Mr. Kruger 
has told it. But he has just avoided writing his- 
tory. To be a historian, one must understand how 
moral and wise and resourceful most men gener- 
ally are in time of crisis, anc how only the events 
in which they act deface their personal truths, 
making them appear wrong, imprudent, incompe- 
tent. Without this first respect, history, which is 
tragedy, ceases to exist and is replaced by a 
pleasant farce of emblematic figures. This is the 
main fault in Mr. Kruger’s book, which is other- 
wise as passionate and direct as any history of a 
campaign can be. It is a fault which he commits 
much more often against the British than against 
the Boers, for while De Wet, Steyn, Joubert, 
Cronje are treated with understanding, men like 
Buller and Kitchener, Milner and Roberts are 
pantomime characters in scarlet. This is not to 
say that Goodbye Dolly Gray is politically biased 
towards Afrikanerdom, but that Mr. Kruger 
finds it hard to believe that the Imperial British 
were human beings at all. 

Battle-pieces are Mr. Kruger’s art. I have read 
few histories of battles which were so moving as 
his descriptions of the first ghastly explosion of 
th great ambush at Magersfontein, or of the 
charge at Talana, or of the moment on Spion Kop 
when the mist rose and the British realised that 
they had dug a trench in a place where they would 
be helplessly enfiladed to death. When protests 
against the author’s tendency to give a general a 
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bad name and hang him have been registered, it 
still stays true that the British generals in the first 
part of the war were worse at their job than it is 
easily possible to believe. They did not reconnoitre 
ahead or even see if there were any enemy wait- 
ing for them there. They bombarded the wrong 
hills, are’ attacked the enemy very slowly and 
repeatedly in the few places where he was strong 
enough to held them. They appear often to have 
forgotten the elementary rules for handling 
bodies of men larger than a battalion, and their 
system of communications in action rarely sur- 
vived the first shots in any coherent form. And 
this in a war which was unique for the enthusiasm 
and ingenuity of its subalterns. 

But in the end that ingenuity did break through. 
Mr. Kruger is not generous enough either to 
Roberts, for Paardeberg and his march to Pre- 
toria were the decisive events of the war, or to 
the spirit of innovation which eventually pro- 
duced mounted riflemen in useful quantities, 
blockhouses and anti-guerrilla sweeps. The Army 
of the Boer War proved itself, at least, to be 
more adaptable than that of 1914-18, both 
tactically and”in its command. Generals were 
sacked for strange and subtle reasons under the 
Coalition, but in the Boer War they were usually 
superseded because they were bad soldiers. Mr. 
Rayne Kruger is probably right when he suggests 
that the war helped to save Britain from herself, 
for its disasters and moral torments prepared the 
country for a real effort of self-criticism, for the 
voleanic reform years which were abruptly cut 


off in 1914, NEAL ASCHERSON 


Behind the Arras 


The Court of St. James’s. By E. S. Turner. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 

SocieETy, even in the wider meaning of the word, 
tends to take its tone from the Court; the Court 
takes its tone from *he reigning monarch; and the 
monarch. one may conceive, takes his tone from 
his favourites, mistresses and pimp3. Or such is 
the conclusion one is tempted to draw from 
E S. Turner’s light-hearted survey of the Court 
of St. James’s (by which term he denotes the 
Royal Court of England, wherever situated). 
Nicely turned un the whole (though with occa- 
sional lapses in both style and humour) this bork 
runs through the English Courts from that of 
Edward the Confessor to that of Queen Eliza- 
beth II, giving details of manners, jokes, domestic 
customs and financial jiggery, but above all of 
those rats behind the silken arras—the procurers, 
the chamberers, the fancy men, the whores. Not, 
you should understand, that these descriptions are 
to be taken only in the sexual sense: for every 
Gaveston in the Royal histc~y there has been 
some equally pestilent priest, fo. every Nell there 
has been a Marlborough or a Masham. But 
prostitutes and whisperers of one kind or another 
there have always been, from the rather primitive 
exquisites of William Rufus to Victoria’s drunken 
John Brown. 

Mr. Turner is diverting on the subject of these 
multi-hued attendants and gives effective demon- 
stration of how they used their Royal patrons 
to mould the Court and sometimes the country. 
It is pleasing to learn that sexual favourites did 
far less harm, on the whole, than any other sort: 
Charles II’s mistresses may have caused scandal, 
but James II’s strutting papists gave rise to hatred 
and revolution. But in any event, it is sad to 
reflect that favourites apparently vanished for 
good in 1910. A few well-chosen rats would surely 
have added some pungency to the rather flavour- 
less proceedings of the last fifty years. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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get this book.” Raymond Mortimer, Sunday 
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This year there aren't ten. There’s only 
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The Villages and County Hall 


English Rural Life. By H. E. Bracey. (Routledge, 
yea.) 
To a layman, and a townsman, Mr. Bracey’s book 
is likely to be depressing on a first glance. Give 
me Hunslet—or Harlow—one feels like saying. 
Through so much of the story run the threads 
of residual caste feeling, nervous or slothful 
resistance to change (some councillors have been 
returned unopposed for thirty years), excessively 
tender pride, fear and suspicion towards ‘Them’ 
outside (the County Councils, National bodies, 


| townsmen). 





This is not, of course, the whole story of village 
life; it does not set out to be. Mr. Bracey is con- 
cerned with public affairs, with consciously 
organised and institutional occasions on which the 
villagers leave their homes and their closer neigh- 
bourhood units to take part in the plethora of 
organisations which every village has, from the 
carnival committee to the parish council elections. 
And judged by our behaviour on such occasions 
most of us would look imaginatively limited. 

Still, these problems are serious, particularly in 
communities subject to strong dispersive pres- 
sures. Villages have for a long time felt the twin 
pressures of migration and mobility, but today 
feel them especially (through changes in the 
opportunities for employment, improved trans- 
port, the influence of mass-communications and 
so on). Related to them is the continued decline 
in the relative power of some older forces: the 
church and chapel, whose feuds themselves could 
be a sign of a unity-within-division; the big house; 
the local professional group. 

It is when we look at the general results of these 
changes that we realise this is not simply a village 
problem. We have really no right—on these 
grounds—to say ‘Give me the town any day.’ What 
we see is a weakening of the sense of local identity 
(the village less sure of itself; the calls to a wider 
citizenship not felt as real); a gap in leadership 
(the old types of leaders feeling their occupation 
gone and others finding that occupation difficult 
to assume); and a lack of the widely diffused social 
responsibility which any fairly ‘open’ society 
ought to have. 

Most of the time Mr. Bracey describes the 
organisations and lays out the issues rather flatly. 
His book is saved from being only a dull guide 
because he sometimes (and especially towards the 
end) lets his very detailed knowledge of the day- 
to-day reality—the all too often mean, drab, self- 
preserving, pathetic reality—guide him. At such 
points he does not hesitate to lay the blame exactly 
where he thinks it should lie (the Rural Com- 
munity Councils get a notably clean bill). 

His chief enemy is County Hall. He accuses 
local authorities of neglecting the best needs of 
the villages in their pursuit of administratively tidy 
centralisation (as in the big new rural secondary 
modern schools); ‘the system of local government 
which the countryman has been invited to share is 
a travesty of democracy ... outmoded boun- 
daries . . . decisions are rubber-stamped ... 
the whole rural local government system cries 
out for radical reorganisation.” He asks for a 
decentralisation of County Council functions to 
new District Councils; and he hopes for more, and 
more effective, local participation by people from 
groups not formerly expected to play this part. 

Whether his plan is technically feasible I do 
not know. But I am sure we all ought to work— 
by close practical thinking—towards realising his 
hope for a more widely diffused responsibility. 
For here, if nowhere else, we cannot avoid seeing 
that this problem is wider than the village, that it 
is one of the major problems before society 
generally. 
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One cannot simply hope to go back: the need 
for, and possible gains from, say, centralised 
secondary modern schools, cannot be ignored. But 
by what means can we be effectively responsible 
in our centralised life, and in our local life retain 
a genuine variety and sense of identity? It js 
much easier to centralise at the expense of 
individual responsibility and to have the shadow 
of local community life without its critically in. 
forming substance: Technician No. 123456 by 
day, and a pillar of the local ‘cultural’ associatiog 
by night; and never the twain shall meet. But 
clearly, if either is really to matter, they must be 
constantly related one to another. 

RICHARD HOGGART 


Finest Writings 


The Lamp of Beauty : Writings on Art by John 
Ruskin. Selected and edited by Joan Evans, 
(Phaidon, 32s. 6d.) 

Tuts book, compiled by the author of the admir- 

able biography of Ruskin which appeared five 

years ago, consists of extracts from his writings 
on art, grouped in three main sections (‘Painting’; 

‘Sculpture and Architecture’; and the ‘Study and 

Organisation of Art’) and arranged chronologi- 

cally. The extracts are given ‘straight,’ without 

the tidying-up and reshuffling usual in Vi torian 
selections, and with a minimum of editorial com- 
mentary. The object is to bring out the essence of 

Ruskin from the thirty-eight massive volumes of 

the complete Library Edition and thereby make 

him accessible to the modern reader. For this 
reason (the blurb adds) Dr. Evans has chosen 
her selection from among Ruskin’s ‘finest writ- 
ings, and not merely with the aim of providing 

a representative cross-section. 

What does this mean, and what are Ruskin’s 
‘finest writings’ from the point of view of the 
modern reader? Dr. Evans includes, of course, 
several of the famous purple passages, which are 
certainly among the best of their kind by any 
critic writing in the nineteenth century and are 


far superior to Pater’s. But what is more interest- 


ing is the assumption underlying this selection 
that Ruskin’s most original and, to the present 
day mind, most valuable contribution to aft 
criticism resulted from the free exercise of his 
esthetic sensibility. Ruskin explaining the beat- 
ties of Turner, or Tintoretto, or Fra Angelic; 
dogmatically, whimsically, endlessly; ‘Now, ob! 
serve ...,’ ‘It is first to be remembered... .’ 
‘But what, it may be said by the reader, is the 
use of the works of Giotto to us? . . . ,’ and then 
going off on a detailed exploration of the surface 
of the picture, or summing up the artist in & 
sweeping phrase: in this role, for good and ill, 
Ruskin has continued to influence the study of att 
ever since. The question remains, though, whether 
this aspect of his work is the most satisfactory 00 
which to base a selection. It is true that the more 
speculative and philosophical passages which Dr. 
Evans'‘has included from the Seven Lamps o 
Architecture and the well-known chapter on the 
‘Nature of Gothic’ make almost no coherent im 
pression at all in the reduced form in which shé 
gives them. But even the pages of ‘ ractical 
criticism’ from Modern Painters seem, when one 
reads them in this volume, to depend more fof 
their effect on their original context than one had 
thought. The trouble is that with a few exceptions 


ithe best of Ruskin is contained in his long, com 


paratively early books, from which it is almost 
impossible to dig out individual pieces intact, and 
not in his shorter and later articles and lecture. 
The exceptions are, for instance, his articles 00” 
the Pre-Raphaelites and his various letters to Tt 
Times imploring the Government to do som’ 
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thing about the state of the National Gallery; and 
these, which Dr. Evans has chosen perfectly, 
come off better than anything else in this book. 

For the rest, and at the risk of upsetting the 
balance of the selection (which is excellent in 
itself, except for the choice of the acutely embar- 
rassing Michelangelo and Tintoret of 1871 to 
represent Ruskin on Tintoretto), it would, I think, 
have made for a better understanding of Ruskin 
asa critic if Dr. Evans had printed fewer extracts 
but longer ones; or better still, if she had been 
bolder as an editor and written a much more 
extended account of Ruskin’s critical methods. 
MICHAEL KITSON 


Victorian Critics 


The Theory of the Novel in England: 1850-70. 
By Richard Stang. (Routledge, 32s.) 
Novelists on the Novel. By Miriam Allott. (Rout- 
ledge, 30s.) 

lr is too often taken for granted today that 
criticism of the novel as a work of art is a com- 
paratively recent thing, hardly known in Eng- 
land till the time of George Moore-and Henry 
James.. These books do much to correct that 
view, and if they had no other merit would have 
been worth publishing for this alone. Part of the 
reason for our mistake lies in the fact that much 
of the best Victorian criticism is still buried in 
ihe files of periodicals, including those of the 
Spectator in the days of R. H. Hutton. Mr. 
Stang has done a real service in bringing to light 
a2 almost unknown aspect of mid-Victorian 
literature; and his conclusion, that while ‘James's 
position as the major theorist of the novel remains 
unique... . many of his statements were anti- 


tipated by earlier critics and novelists’, is amply 
borne out by his researches. 
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Even Thackeray and Trollope, he shows, were 
not consistent in their ‘gentlemanly’ attitude to 
the writing of novels, while novelists as various 
as Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot are revealed as having the sort of 
care for their art more usually associated with 
Flaubert or James. Lytton’s practice, of course, 
seldom lives up to his theory, and we find Hutton 
in the Spectator in 1862, despite his conviction 
that Dickens and George Eliot were the best 
of contemporary novelists, rightly criticising 
Dickens's sentimentality: speaking of ‘pathos 
feasting on itsclf in regard to Paul Dombey and 
the ‘absolute gluttony . . . with which he spoons 
and stirs the subject of grief and death’ in regard 
to Little Nell. 

Mr. Stang’s book is a work of criticism con- 
taining so many quotations that it is almost an 
anthology of mid-Victorian critical literature; 
Dr. Allott’s anthology is divided into so many 
sections, with a long introduction before each 
principal part, that it is almost a work of criticism 
in its own right. Where Mr. Stang deliberately 
restricts himself to the mid-Victorian period, Dr. 
Allott surveys the entire field in English, French 
and Russian since the eighteenth century. Almost 
everything one expects to find she has included, 
with a considerable addition that will be new 
to all but the specialist. One would agree with 
the assumption behind her anthology, that the 
best critics of fiction have usually been the 
novelists themselves, while recognising what Mr. 
Stang’s book proves beyond a doubt: that, Vic- 
torian critics like Hutton in the Spectator, G. H. 
Lewes in the Westminster and W. C. Roscoe in 
the National Review were sometimes equally 
percipient. 

R. C. CHURCHILI 


Supervic 

Vicky's World. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

HERE comes Vicky in his third collected volume, 
bloody and unbound—bloody with the palpable 
effect on his enemies of all that well-aimed 
derision and done up in soft covers with a set of 
rather disappointing reproductions. Here, very 
succinct, are the dramas of the time, Suez, the 
Summit and so on, and the famous persons of the 
world, a troop of semi-amiable zombies, smiling 
through their gaffes: Eisenhower, the golfing 
gnome, stag’s-eye Macmillan, archaic de Gaulle, 
all height and nose. Vicky is also, unbound or 
not, the Prometheus who brings his helpings of 
humanitarian fire to the oppressed, branching into 
serious hairy drawings which feature various types 
of righteousness and are by contrast, perhaps, a 
little unctuous and complacent. But he is a mar- 
vellous comic artist, the best there is. He knows 
what he is drawing about and he is practically a 
political force—the balancing-act drawing after 
Suez, in which Macmillan’s government was 


bicycled along a tightrope and which used to 
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hang in the Cabinet Room, seemed to suggest that 
Vicky had issued them with a mandate of his own. 
The fact that he has convictions and cares about 
the points he makes (neither he nor Abu appear | 
to relish the new Left) regularly enhances his per- 
formance as a humorist and as a partisan. He | 
hasn't the delicacy of Low, but his scope is equally 
wide (this collection is more or less a synoptic 
record of the Fifties) and he has more brute power. 
In the present, very brief selection, I missed the | 
Supermac batch. The only other demur I should | 
dare to have is that he really should cast his | 
drawings farther left than the Evening Standard, 
where, in the dry light of prestige, they are apt to 
seem strident or merely ‘controversial.’ 

KARL MILLER | 
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books for boys and girls 





A Boy Goes Trouting 
G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR 


Comprehensive, expert and detailed advice for 
boy trouters given by the famous angler and 
author of Catching Salmon and Sea-Trout. 
Diagrams and 15 halftone plates 12s 6d 





First House PAMELA BROWN 


An actor’s family made a home in a disused 
country railway station. How this led to another 
‘first house’ makes exciting reading. Illustrated 
by Drake Brookshaw 10s 6d 





Welsh Legendary Tales 
ELISABETH SHEPPARD-JONES 


Forty-one enchanting fairy stories for children 
of all ages. Paul Hogarth’s 4 colour plates and 
12 line drawings catch the magical atmosphere 


completely. 158 





Emily 


The delightful story of an elderly spinster guinea- 


_ pig who set out on a journey to the sea-side. 


8 colour plates and 44 line drawings by Katherine 
Wigglesworth. 12s 6d 





English Literature 
for Boys and Girls 


H. E. MARSHALL’S fifty-year-old evergreen 
now completely re-designed, with new chapters 
by Stephen Mogridge, and re-illustrated by 
Robert Hodgson. 3 December 25s 


The Story The Story 
of Greece of Rome 
MARY MACGREGOR’S fifty-year-old favourites 


| completely re-set, re-designed and re-illustrated 
| by Robert Hodgson. 
festooned precariously about his shoulders as he | 


Eech 21s 





MICHAEL GRANT and 
DON POTTINGER 


GREEKS 


Two-colour pictures on 
every page. ‘An admirable 
and entertaining survey 
of Greek activity.’ 


Observer 12s 6d 








LET’S GO CAMPING! by Druce Raven is 
one of the fine new titles in the paper-backed 
NELSON JUNIORS 2/6 
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It’s a Crime 


Passage of Arms. By Eric Ambler. (Heinemann, 
16s.) Out of ambition to own a bus service, Grija 
Krishnan, an Indian, takes to a bit of Malayan 
gun-running. Out of boredom with his globe- 
trotting” holiday, Mr. Greg Nilsen, a respectable 
middle-aged American gentleman, takes indirectly 
to giving him a hand. The Indian gets his bus 
service, but the quiet American finds himself in 
dubious and sometimes violent company, with 
nothing-to show for. his pains but a rather shame- 
faced look. This is all that a thriller ought to be: 
tart, realistic, cleanly written, sometimes funny, 
peopled with plausible characters, some very 
seedy, but none of them improbably villainous 
or, for that matter, unduly heroic or clever or 
oppressively well-bred. It is all fast-moving, but 
matter-of-fact, close to what a good foreign 
correspondent might report from those parts. 
Maugham’s Ashenden would be at home in Mr. 
Ambler’s pages, and not ashamed of his com- 
pany. 

The Executioners. By John D. MacDonald 
(Hale, 10s. 6d.) Outstanding American novel of 
menace and suspense. Tough ex-GI released after 
fourteen years for rape hangs around happy 
home of decent lawyer whose evidence sent him 
down, leering meaningly, but not illegally, at wife, 
small sons, red setter and fourteen-year-old 
daughter. Rather machine-made solution, but 
helplessness of victim under threat most power- 
fully put over, and whole story frighteningly 
effective. 


Maigret and the Reluctant Witnesses. By 
Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) Badgered 
and hindered by new and all too enthusiastic 
examining magistrate, papa Maigret, nearing his 
retirement, patiently interrogates his way to find- 
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ing out who killed the boss of a biscuit factory 
in a dreary corner of Paris. Part of the solution 
comes to him in a Lesbian night club, whereas the 
scene of the same author’s, same publisher's Strip- 
tease (same price) is set in a boite for heterosexual 
voyeurs in Cannes, where violence is done at last, 
without benefit of Maigret, largely because a 
mock-innocent stripper wheedles the boss away 
from his wife and her not-so-accomplished rival. 
Quite untitillating, but remarkable atmosphere of 
dingy underclothes, down-at-heel morals, and 
devastating boredom. 


Take Only As Directed. By James Byrom. 
(Chatto and Windus, 13s. 6d.) Crisply written 
novel about Sloane-streetish young doctor in- 
volved, in spite of his wife, with the escapades 
(which involve murder, burglary and dope) of 
his old flame, near-nymphomaniac daughter of 
former Master of the Quorn, divorced from 
dance-band leader, separated from Irish peer, 
currently and contemporaneously involved with 
beefy empire-builder and night-club smoothie. 
All, as can be seen, very upper-middle-class, but 
drily and ironically, rather than unctuously so. 
One or two pretty unlikely developments, but 
absurd relationship between doctor-narrator and 
fellow Old-Carthusian cop is one of the wittiest 
situations in recent crime fiction. 


Payroll. By Derek Bickerton. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 12s. 6d.) Also a good home-produced 
thriller, but on very different social level: team of 
Birmingham tough boys ram armoured car carry- 
ing factory wages in an operation as carefully 
planned as a commando raid, and most com- 
pellingly recounted. Over-plotted towards end, 
but for most of the way highly realistic and ex- 
ceptionally exciting. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 





Spirited Away 
Report on Rugby. By W. John Morgan ay 
Geoffrey Nicholson. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
PuT a pen into the hand of an ex-boxer like Gag 
Tunney and let him describe a fight or a fighte 
and you get a prose as brisk and violent as the) 
one-two. Or set up an Association footballer jikd 
Danny Blanchflower in front of a microphong 
and he'll talk like a lawyer about soccer, almos 
every word picked for its meaning, not for jt 
familiarity or rotundity. But try an ex-Rugbyy 


Union man as a writer or broadcaster op hig 


game. Players whose style on the field was yiya4 


cious, tough and witty express themselves likg 


scoutmasters. And since a good deal of Rusby 


reporting in the papers is done by ex-players tha 


game probably gets a higher proportion of 
banal and pretentious coverage than any 
other major sport, rowing not excluded] 


The authors of this book are not ex-players 9 
any note and—though I’m not saying this is tha 


reason—their reports on rugby in the oben 


have generally been admirably lively. But her 


even they seem to have been bowed down by tha 
imagined weight of their subject. The book aing 
to do more than discuss merely the history and 


techniques of the game. It is concerned with its 


social significance, its ethos—and why not? But! 


although the authors’ investigations have been 
thorough and some of the anecdotes they quote 
are superb, the writing for the most part is either 
bombastic or flat, the reflections windy. Ina chap- 
ter called ‘The Spirit of the Game’ comes this sen- 
tence: ‘The Spirit is important to the game, but 
the game is more important than the Spirit, is 


more than a moral exemplar.’ That is the kind of) 
musing I would expect from a haif-back tured) 


literary gent, not from two pros. 
JAMES TUCKER 











Webster’s ‘ 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Dictionary — 


The largest vocabulary in English—600,000 entries. The definitions in many 
specialised subjects are by eminent experts on those subjects. As informative 
as a multi-volume encyclopaedia. 3,352 pages. In 1 or 2 volumes. 


Webster’s 
NEW COLLEGIATE 
Dictionary 


A direct abridgment of the great New International, maintaining the sam® 
high standard of scholarship. Over 125,000 entries. 1,230 pages, 2,300 illus 
trations. Biographical Dictionary, World Gazetteer, Full Etymologies, etc. 
50s., or thumb-indexed style, 60s. 
Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 
Illustrated by quotations from standard authors. 944 pages. 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 
acts about them most likely to be 
90s. 


Over 40,000 er names and t 


wanted, 1,352 pages. 177 maps. Thumb x, 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 


Concise biographies of 40,000 of the world’s most - not 
women, past and present. An astonishingly useful work. 


eworthy men and 
1,736 pages. 


of the past. 





£16 16s. 


63s. 


90s. 





Order from any bookshop, Prospectus from: G. BELL & Sons Ltd., 


Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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A NOE C& WELCOMES you 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are commonplace in India, where’ 


truly hospitable people are waiting to welcome you and show jou,) 


In addition, magnificent Festivals, Exhibitions and an abundance of} 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 


with pride, the great achievements of the present as well as the glories) 


Sporting and Cultural events await sou 
throughout the year. 
Modern air-conditioned 


railways, the latest airliners fiying 


hotels, 


find this ‘newest 
ancient land’ where history # #0 


the making and beauty has foud 


them all in 


a breathtaking abode. 


Travel Agent or 


from up-to-date airports—you will) 








Tel: TRAtalgar '7'% 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND BANK 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
Tue Ninth Annual General Meeting of the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited will be held on 
January 6 in London. The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement by the Chairman, The Hon. 
Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, K.C.M.G., for the year ended 
September 30, 1959: — 

In Australia the success achieved in the past year 
has engendered confidence in the future. This con- 
fidence is firmly based on population increase, 
industrial expansions, building activity and develop- 
ment of national resources. 

The past year has been one of consolidation in 
New Zealand, and one in which the country has 
made an excellent recovery from its balance of pay- 
ments crisis of 1957-58. Confidence in the outlook 
has returned and the restrictions imposed to deal 
with earlier difficulties have been eased. 
PARTICIPATION. IN HIRE PURCHASE FIELD 

We ‘maintain close liaison with our associates, 
Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited, in which our 
shareholding approximates 14 per cent. of the issued 
ordinary capital. 

The operating companies of this group have con- 
tinued to expand their business in line with the general 
trend throughout Australia. However, owing ‘o 
higher operating expenses, the net profit of the group 
for the year to 31st December, 1958, at £A2,195,429 
was slightly lower than the record consolidated profit 
for the previous year of £A2,204,518. This level of 
profit is satisfactory and adequately covers the divi- 
dend of 163 per cent. on ordinary capital. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS 
BANK LIMITED.—An important event during the 
year was the extension of the activities of A.N.Z 
Savings Bank to all points of our representation in 
the States of South Australia and Tasmania as from 
17th September, 1959. This move should stimulate 
savings in these two States and make a worthwhile 
contribution to the growth of the Savings Bank; it 
also means that the facilities of our Savings Bank 
are available at all our branches and agencies 1n 
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Australia. Good progress has been achieved during | 


the year in extending our connection and increasing 


the aggregate of depositors’ balances. On 30th Sep- | 


tember, 1959, we had 416,000 depositors, an increase 
of 80,000, and the total of Depositors’ Balances and 
Other Accounts had increased during the year by 
over £A16 million to £A66 million. 

After providing for taxation and making further 
transfers to contingencies the Savings Bank made a 
profit of £A240.510 for its third full year of trading. 
The result compares with £A161.486 in the previous 
year. Your directors have considered it desirable to 
add to the Reserve Fund an amount of £A125.500 and 
a dividend of 5 per cent. for the year. amounting to 
£461,495, after deduction of United Kingdom income 
tax at 7s. 9d. in the £. has been paid to the parent 
company 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 

It is satisfactory to report continuing growth in 
our Balance Sheet. Total assets have increased by 
£A20 million to £A459 million, and if we add to this 
the total of the Savings Bank’s assets. the combined 
total is now well over £A500 million. 

On the assets side we have been able to add £AI4 
million to our portfolio of Australian Government 
Securities thus taking advantage of the high coupon 
Stocks that have been available. On the liabilities 
side, Current, Deposit and Other Accounts at £4376 
million show a further improvement. 

The profit and loss account again includes the 
dividend from the Savings Bank but this year this 
Is paid, at the same rate, on the larger capital. Profits 
{alter taxation and transfer to Contingencies Reserve) 
amounted to £A1,050,710 an increase of nearly one 
and a half per cent. on last year’s figures, and your 
directors have recommended a final dividend for 
the year of 8 per cent. less tax which, together with 
the interim dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, main- 
tains the year’s distribution at 12 per cent. less tax. 
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READ ‘FREEING’ 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN sending out a special supple- 

ment to its November Bulletin* 

on EFTA (the European Free 

Trade Association of the ‘Seven’) 

the Treasury enclosed a corrigen- 

dum which said simply : ‘On page 

2, line 24, for “freezing” read 

“freeing.” ’ Had the printer let 

a very spiteful cat out of the bag? 

Certainly, in the negotiations 

which led up to the formation of 

the EEC (the European Econo- 

mic Community of the ‘Six’) the words ‘freezing’ 

and ‘freeing’ were often, it seemed, used inter- 

changeably. The object of the ‘Six’ was not only 

to form a customs union but to work out com- 

mon economic, financial and social policies and 

end up in a political federation—under the 

hegemony of France, if the General has his way, 

and to the discomfiture of the British. For that 

reason the ‘Six’ maintain a common tariff against 

the outside world. The ‘Seven,’ on the other hand, 

have different tariffs externally but aim genuinely 

at free trade among themselves. Apart from that 

willingness to ‘free, the evident desire of the 

‘Seven’ is to ‘freeze’ the exports of the ‘Six’ so that 

France, the recalcitrant one, may be induced to 

start negotiations for a merger of the two systems. 

In other words, EFTA has a political arriére- 
pensée as much as EEC. 

In the UK, realising the threat to our trading 
position which the EEC contained, we saw that it 
was essential to keep the seven countries outside 
linked together so that their bargaining positions 
could not be undermined in a series of bilateral 
deals. (We were strongly supported, for other 
reasons, by Sweden and Switzerland.) The danger 
which we did not see was that this political jockey- 
ing for position between the two rival trading 
groups in Europe would convince Washington 
that the United States was being frozen out of 
European trade. Mr. Douglas Dillon, the Ameri- 
can Under-Secretary of State in charge of econo- 
mic affairs, has now come flying to Europe to give 
us warning signals. The danger is that America, 
faced with this threat to its export trade, will 
become still more protectionist and back down 
on its economic aid- for the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia. Already she has begun to tie 
certain loans to the purchase of American goods. 
Will Mr. Dillon now insist on a sharing of 


America’s burden of foreign aid and defence? 


The ‘Six’ have a population of 166,000,000 and 
the ‘Seven’ 83.400,000, which together is over 70 
million more than the popniation of the US. 
Tariffs are to be cut in EFTA by 20 per cent. next 
July to catch up with the two cuts already made 
in EEC and thereafter eight further cuts of 10 
per cent. will remove all tariffs in both groups by 
January, 1970. In other words, in ten years’ time 
American goods may be forced out of Europe 
completely by tariff walls of varying height 
behind which thirteen prosperous and _ pro- 
tected nations will be trading freely among 
themselves in increasing volume. It is not a 
pleasant prospect for a country whose currency is 
already suspect, but if Mr. Dillon is a wise man 
he will not be in any hurry to take defensive action 

for a very good reason. 

In the first place there is no sign at present that 
the ‘Six’ and the ‘Seven’ are likely to come to- 
gether. They are poles apart in their approaches. 
The EFTA has no arrangements as EEC has for 
re-adapting redundant industries and workers and 


* HMSO, 6d. 








for harmonising labour costs upward; nor has it 
any fund for bringing development aid to back- 
ward areas; nor has it made provisions for freeing 
the movement of capital or labour. The EFTA, it 
is true, has escape clauses and rules of competi- 
tion like the EEC (such as banning export sub- 
sidies), but in all other respects it is as unlike the 
EEC as any free trade association is unlike any 
cartel. As the Treasury say in their special 
bulletin: “The UK and other members of the 
OEEC did not feel able to carry economic co- 
operation to these lengths.’ Nor are they likely 
to do so in the future, except by way of the pro- 
posed liaison committee in Brussels. As Le Monde 
put it, the bridge between the two remains a 
‘bridge of sighs.” The only chance for them to 
come together is surely through the wider associa- 
tion of the Atlantic alliance—through a general 
agreement between Europe and North America 
for a mutual free trade area and for a common 
fund to finance the underdeveloped countries. The 
economic threat from Russia and China may 
before long bring this about. 

Secondly, there are a lot of difficulties to be 
overcome even before EFTA begins to work satis- 
factorily. We ourselves face no little upset from 
Swedish paper and board, Danish bacon, and 
Norwegian fish, but the Treasury are hopeful that 
on balance we shall gain. With only half the 
population of the common market ‘Six,’ the 
EFTA ‘Seven’ have a gross national output nearly 
two-thirds as big and the continental members of 
it have exceptionally high imports in relation to 
their outputs. Some of them enjoy very high 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Paid up Capital £544,000 - Assets Exceed £3,000,000 


SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the 
Company’s capital, and by the diversity 
and spread of its advances under hire 
purchase agreements. 

LIQUIDITY Prompt withdrawal is assured through 
the Company’s policy of maintaining 
very substantial reserves of Cash and 
Treasury Bills. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
CAMP BIRD LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS IN EARNINGS 
Tue 57th Annual General Meeting of Camp Bird 
Limited will be held on December 31 in London. 

The following is an extract from the review by Mr. 
JouN DALGLEiSH, chairman and managing director : — 

A general report on the past year’s results is that 
we have again improved on last year in our earnings, 
and this progress continues. Our two major develop- 








ment projects approached the profit-earning stage; and | 


the Company enjoyed a year of consolidation and 
perfection of organisation in preparation for another 
stride forward. 

The net assets position of the Group (previous year 
figures are in parenthesis) is shown in the consolid- 
ated balance-sheet at £3,857,682 (£3,183,777) of which 
the Camp Bird shareholders’ interest is £3,011,705 
(£2,779,974). The increase in net assets during the 
past year was not only due to the retention of profits 
but also to the consolidation of our Grahams Trading 
subsidiary, which could not be consolidated last year 
during its transitional stage, and to the purchase of an 
interest in the group of H. J. Baldwin & Co. Ltd. 

Group consolidated earnings before tax at £666,709 
(£578,840) were the highest in the Company’s history. 
Comparison with the half-yearly profit figures 
announced earlier, is vitiated by the exclusion of the 
trading profits from Financings Group and Hamp- 
tons from the full year results and by the transfer of 
some activities to joint-venture companies which are 
not consolidated. and after writing off a further 
£81,000 from the cost of our investment in Grahams 
Trading Co. Ltd. 

The reorganisation of Grahams Trading continued 
during the past year, with substantial profits arising 
from the closing down and sale of uneconomic parts 
of that company. By the end of the financial year, 
the company had been reduced effectively to a single 
profitable operational unit—Abelheira Paper Mill. 
This unit had another successful year, and profits 
were the highest in the Mill’s history. 

We are able to report that during the current finar- 
cial year, we received an offer to acquire our interest 
in J. Langham Thompson Group. This has been sold 
at a very substantial profit. : 

MANUFACTURING : Our manufacturing 
organisation is concerned primarily with the electri- 
cal and electronics fields (with the major exception of 
Cold Forging, Nothelfer and Hanworth Engineering). 

The Hartley Baird Group continued its strong 
recovery since joining Camp Bird as a subsidiary three 
years ago. Only nominal post-acquisition profits were 
included from the H. J. Baldwin subsidiary acquired 
by Hartley Baird towards the end of the past year. 

MINING: Several financial propositions have re- 
centiy been placed before us which would have the 
effect of re-establishing our Company as a full-scale 
mining finance house. These propositions are receiv- 
ing close study; and the determination of your board 
to restore the Camp Bird name as a major mining 
house remains undiminished. 

DISTRIBUTION: Perhaps the most striking 
organisational advance within our Group in the past 
year—and more strongly in the current year—has 
been our increasing strength in the field of distribu- 
tion. This has taken place primarily within the electri- 
cal and radionics industry; but in addition, we have 
now marched strongly into the vending field, as 
heralded in my last report to you. 

In the electrical industry we now control within the 
group a nation-wide distribution organisation. This 
organisation is sellirg our own manufactures, and 
also the products of other manufacturers. 

: In addition, we have recently acquired profitable 
interests in the wholesale distribution field. 

FUTURE PROSPECT: In the past four years 
under the present management. our Company has 
marched steadily into a new dimension of operations 
and profits. Yet one-quarter of our capital is invested 
in developments which are not yet earning, but which 
are due to become profit-earners in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the existing operational companies are 
far from their potential profit-earning capacities, and 
are strongly expansionary to-day. 
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living standards. For example, the national income 
per head in Switzerland and Scandinavia ranges 
from £300 to £450 against our own £350. Last 
year the UK spent £366 million in EFTA coun- 
tries while they spent £373 million in the UK. 
Food (£126 million) and raw materials, such as 
wood and wood pulp (£84 million), were our main 
imports from them, while manufactures were our 
main exports to them (machinery and vehicles, 
£115 million). Already a tenth of our exports go 
to our EFTA members and provide an eighth of 
their total imports. Trade within the group has 
been expanding steadily and should certainly grow 
faster in the future. But it will be a miracle if we 
gain as much from the development of trade with- 
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in EFTA as we are likely to lose within the EEC 
common market where German and French 
manufactures will compete against us on unequal 
terms. 

The Chancellor remains strangely hopeful that 
the setting up of EFTA is only a step towards aq 
wider agreement among, all the members of the 
OEEC which, as an international organisation, 
still happily exists at its Paris headquarters. Surely 
Mr. Dillon can see that this wider agreement js 
impossible without the intervention and cop. 
nivance of the US. The only way out of this 
dangerous muddle is an Atlantic understanding 
on freer trade and more widely supported foreign 
aid. 


WILLING THE MEANS 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


NEWSPAPER reader who thought that he had 

got shot of the nationalisation controversy 
on October 8 must think again. The Labour 
Party’s great policy debate is only a half of what 
he will have to digest on this subject in the New 
Year, for the Conservative Government is soon 
to be brought to a point where it can no longer 
avoid fundamental decisions about one of the 
existing nationalised industries. 

The wage negotiations between the British 
Transport Commission and the National Union 
of Railwaymen, like Pope’s needless alexandrine, 
drag their slow, weary length along. The claim 
has now passed the point of second refusal, and 
has only to go through the final stage of arbitra- 
tion before someone has to do something practical 
about it. It may conceivably happen that in 1960 
this ‘something’ will be a rail strike, for the rail+ 
waymen show every sign of being near to the point 
of despair. 

The history of the railway wages issue in the 
past.eighteen months has been a depressing one 
for the men. Followers of the black-and-white 
school of industrial journalism will remember that 
in the Wild Western summer of 1958, the NUR 
and the other two railway unions were cast as 
the good ‘uns, and Mr. Frank Cousins and his 
London busmen were the bad ‘uns. While the 
Cousins mob were run out of town to the cheers 
of the citizenry, getting only what they could have 
had without striking at all, Sidney Greene and 
his boys of the railway gang, after a slap-uprecep- 
tion at the Macmillan ranch, were given their 3 
per cent. without any strike. What was more, 
Sheriff Macmillan and his deputy, Sir Brian 
Robertson, arranged for an independent pay re- 
view, on the model of the one which a Royal 
Commission had recommended for the civil ser- 
vice. Everything seemed lovely in the garden of 
10 Downing Street, where the sun sank on the rail- 
way negotiations. Virtue had triumphed as usual. 

The trouble about happy endings is that they 
make sequels more difficult. By the middle of this 
year it was clear that this pay review was to be 
a very long job indeed. Dates prophesied for its 
report have varied wildly, but the best estimate 
now available is about February. The earlier 
dream of railwaymen that they would find a pot 
of gold right at the end of this rainbow has also 
evaporated. Some listen uneasily to the rumblings 
from the civil service unions about the value of 
their pay research unit. This is now being de- 
nounced in the correspondence columns of their 
journals as the illegitimate offspring of Fabius 
Cunctator and the Treasury. 

It is true that the leaders of the railways unions 
retain their faith in the ultimate virtue of the 
review. They believe, probably rightly, that the 
independent research, conducted under the guid- 
ance of a committee presided over by Mr. C. W. 


Guillebaud (of National Health Service report 
fame), is the only way of establishing beyond 
argument that railwaymen are not as well paid as 
people doing comparable work in other industries, 
Where faith has faded is about the short-term 
prospects. During the summer Mr. Greene’s exe- 
cutive committee, which consists of working rail- 
waymen, forced him to lodge a new wage claim 
without waiting for the findings of the indepen. 
dent inquiry. His position was made even more 
difficult by the refusal of the other two unions to 
join him in this claim. Since then his tactics have 
been to prolong the negotiations—a task in which 
he has been aided by the industry's: complex 
machinery—so as to bring the conclusion so near 
to the. date when the independent committee will 
be reporting that there can be no question of 
doing anything drastic before its findings are 
known. 

This is not as pointlessly Machiavellian as it 
sounds. Mr. Greene knows quite well that neither 
the deliberations of the arbitration tribunal nor 
the negotiations which will follow the Guillebaud 
report can be isolated from the financial plight of 
the BTC. The open hand on the table may be the 
hand of Sir Brian Robertson, but the fingers on 
the purse strings will be the fingers of Mr. Mac- 
millan. The question of how the strings should be 
manipulated may yet provide poor Mr. Marples 
with more worry than premium bonds and pink 
zones put together. 

Railway finances are a complicated business, 
but their effect on the staff is comparatively 
simple. It is no exaggeration to say that many 
employees of British Railways are now thoroughly 
demoralised. They used to have one of the plums 
among industrial jobs, but now they are lagging 
far behind men in manufacturing as well as ia 
Other service industries. This reduction in com- 
parative status—the great psychological problem 
of clerking and other white-collar occupations— 
may be unavoidable in a changing society, but i 
the case of railwaymen it is now being made to 
seem more wrong-headed by its effects. The law 
of supply and demand on the labour market is 
last beginning to produce its inexorable result, 
and as long as the authorities appear to be doing 
very little about the drift of staff away from the 
railways, demoralisation among those who remail 
is inevitable. 

Sir Brian Robertson himself made an astonish 
ing statement at a recent meeting of the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry, a body 
over which the Chancellor of the Exchequer pt 
sides. He complained that his workers were belli 
stolen away by other employers who off 
higher wages for less skilled work. No one Was 
unkind enough to tell Sir Brian that this is what 
is called a free market in labour, and that quilé 
apart from trade union agreements, an employ@ 
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must get and retain staff—and staff of the right 
kind—by paying what he has to. . 

In some places British Railways are being bid 
right out of the labour market. The Western 
Region section between Paddington and Reading 
is exhibiting despairing notices foreshadowing 
cuts in trains if it cannot get more men. This is 
a prosperous industrial area, and it is not sur- 
prising that the younger railwaymen and potential 
railway recruits prefer the higher wages to be 
S had outside. 





But perhaps there is method in Sir Brian’s mad- 
Boess. The strange trade union silence which 
D oreeted his remark is now being attributed, with 
i eat nodding and winking from the unions’ 
leaders, to their conviction that this was the old 
General's first softening-up shot in his barrage 
on the Government. By February, it is hoped, 
) Mr. Marples. the Chancellor and their colleagues 
2 will have heard so much about the drift from the 
t nilways that they will be waiting with tears in 
their eyes and open coffers to meet whatever bill 
abitration or the independent committee may 
. initial. 
Such a theory leaves unanswered the questions 


\ 


of how and how much. Is the Government to 
D recognise rail transport as a public service and 
© face permanent subsidy? Or is it to recognise that 
© the burden of modernisation has been too heavy 
§ and wipe off past deficits? And on the wages front, 
* must ‘the nation, having willed the end [national- 
H sation}, will the means?” Lord Cameron’s famous 
® dictum has fallen into disuse of late. but very soon 
now the Government will have to decide whether 
loinscribe it in letters of gold on the doors of the 
Treasury or tear it up once and for all. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


t looks as if the equity markets will score a 
ee advance by Christmas. The City seems 
‘0 have convinced itself that Bank rate is not 
likely to rise before the spring and by that time 
there will be the Budget to consider—with its 
pected favourable out-turn. Good company 
ports continue to help the market and one of 
the latest—becca—was so strongly recommended 
ina Sunday newspaper that | fear its equity may 
be over-priced by the time this column is printed. 
Sill, I put on record: that the management was 
dever enough last year to improve the profit 
margin, that the record business has picked up 
well, that 52 per cent. more TV sets were sold in 
he-first ten months of 1959, that turnover in 
teneral in the current trading year is so far ‘sub- 
‘antially greater’ and that, in addition to gramo- 
hone records, radio and TV sets, the company’s 
‘iVigator is outstanding and it is also making 
dar and electrical equipment for the Bristol 
Bloodhound missile. At 48s. 6d. the ‘A’ shares 
tum a yield of around 4 per cent. on the 20 per 
cent. dividend. 
lite Purchase and Banks 


There was another excellent report from 
“MERCANTILE CREDIT which continues to forge 
thead, but at the present price of 28s. 6d. the 5s. 
Mares are now returning a yield of 2.6 per 
“ent. on dividends and 5} per cent. om earnings 
Which seems high enough for the present. A 
“ieaper way into hire-purchase finance is to buy 
fo the joint stock banks. For example the 
SHONAL PROVINCIAL profits are derived as to 
Per cent. from its interest in hire-purchase 
rag These shares at 89s. return a yield of 
Per cent. National Commercial Bank of Scot- 
has a higher content of HP finance in its 








1959 


profits, namely 40 per cent, but its shares at 
68s. return only 24 per cent. The bank dividend 
next month may of course contain some pleasant 
surprises. 


Steel Shares Revalued 

While the market was a little disappointed with 
the distribution of their income it was pleased 
with the actual earnings of the great steel com- 
panies. And it is earnings which count today with 
the equity investor. Where an earnings yield of 
over 20 per cent. can be obtained the equity is 


obviously being undervalued. This is the case of | 


COLVILLES, whose dividend was raised to 14 per 
cent. (not 15 per cent. as | had hoped) with an 
earnings cover of 5.4. Even after the jump to 74s. 
the shares return an earnings yield of 20 per cent. 
and a dividend yield of close on 4 per cent. 


classes of steel“—to quote the directors—and 
with an interest-free loan from the Government 
of £50 million to help finance the new strip mill 
the future prospects are bright. I would guess 
that the shares are likely to rise in due course 
by another 20s. UNITED STEEL, as the leader of 
the market, is entitled to sell on a lower earnings 
yield basis——11.4 per cent. at 79s. 3d.—par> 
ticularly as it has no serious finance problem 
ahead and has still to reap the full benefit from 
its past capital expenditure. The experts now rate 
this company’s shares as a better ‘buy’ than JOHN 
SUMMERS which. at the new price of 77s. 3d., 
return a _ potential earnings yield of about 
10 per cent. STEEL OF WALES has just announced 
a £30 million plan to increase sheet supplies before 
the first of two huge strip mills comes into opera- 
tion in the first half of next year. At 49s. the 
shares return an earnings yield of 11.4 per cent. 
The steel industry is now working at 95 per cent. 
of capacity, which is about 30 per cent. higher 
than the average for the past trading year which 
these accounts present. Asa group the steel share 
market should move into higher ground and | 
would pick Colvilles, United Steel and Steel of 
Wales as the best way of participating in the 
movement. 


COMPANY NOTES 


fotos & LYLE shareholders have every 
reason to be pleased with the preliminary 
profit figures, for the fifty-three weeks to Septem- 
ber 30, 1959. The trading profit was up by £3 
million to £6.7 million and the net profit, after tax, 
shows. a substantial increase of 30 per cent. from 
£1.9 million to £2.56 million. The capital, since the 
last accounts, was increased by a 60 per cent. scrip 
issue, so that the dividend of 12 per cent. has been 
raised from the equivalent of 10.3 per cent. The 
chairman, Sir lan D. Lyle, will no doubt give 
shareholders more information at the forthcoming 
annual general meeting. The company has an 
excellent financial record and it could be that 
before very long it will be in need of additional 
capital (which might enable shareholders to par- 
ticipate on attractive terms) partly to liquidate the 
heavy amount of £9 million (in the last balance 
(Continued on page 920) 

tion 240.984 fully paid Preference Shares on the basis 
of one new Preference Share of £1 for every 10 
Ordinary Stock Units of 2s. already held. 

DIVIDEND FOREGAST: At the Meeting the 
Chairman announced that, in the absence of unfore- 
seen circumstances, the Directors would pay an 
interim dividend in May of 7} per cent., less tax, and 
recommend a final dividend of 124 per cent., less 
tax, making a total distribution of 20 per cent.. less 
tax. for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
increase of capital was approved, 


| 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


YEAR OF EXPANSION 
THe annual general meeting of The Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd., was held on 
Dec. 10 in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: 

It is gratifying to be able to report a material 
increase in the profits earned by the Group in the 
year under review and to recommend for the second 
year in succession an increase in dividend. 

For the last forty years Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa, Ltd.. has been purely a holding 


| , ‘ | company owning the entire issued capital of the 
With ‘an increasing pressure of demand for all 


operating company, New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Ltd.. which was formed because the powers conferred 
by the Memorandum of Association of the parent 
Company were too limited and could not then be 
enlarged. 

Subsequent changes in the law have now made 
possible the desired alteration of the Memorandum. 
We therefore propose to merge the two companies, 
making Consolidated Gold Fields the main operat- 
ing company of the group. 

In July and August we made offers to acquire the 
entire share capital of the Anglo-French Exploration 
Co., Ltd., The H.E. Proprietary Ltd., and New Union 
Goldfields Ltd. The result was most gratifying as 
in each case over 90° acceptance was secured. 

Finally, we have just accepted an offer from the 


| South African Mutual Finance Corporation (Pro- 


prietary) Limited to purchase 250,000 Ordinary 
Shares out of our unissued capital at a price of 
89s, 3d. a share, : 

The outlook for the future is encouraging. 

The report was adopted and the absorption of 


| the New Consolidated Gold Fields Limited approved. 


KENWELL PROPERTY 
HOLDINGS 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
It 36th annual general meeting of Kenwell Property 
Holdings Limited was held on December 11! in Lon- 
don, Sir Cyril Black, LP.. D.L.. M.P., F.R.LCS., 
F.A.L. chairman, presiding. 

The following are the main features from his 
circulated statement : 

POSITION STRENGTHENED: When your pre- 
sent Directors took control on November 24th, 1958, 
the Company was a “shell” and its only substantial 
asset consisted of cash, There have been very sub- 
stantial changes in the capital position, thus greatly 
strengthening it. 

FURTHER ACQUISITIONS: At June 30th last 
the Group owned freehold and leasehold properties at 
a book cost or valuation totalling £864,816. Since 
then we have acquired the share capital of two 


| further property investment Companies, which own 


properties in Manchester, Bournemouth and Hull. 
The properties at present owned have a total book 
cost or valuation of £1,037,028, and we have negotia- 
tions well advanced for the acquisition of further 
properties. The properties already aequired, and in 
process of acquisition, are nearly all shop or commer- 
cial properties occupying key positions in established 
business areas. 

FUTURE EARNINGS: Further purchases of 
property will be made as and when suitable opportuni- 
ties occur and it is therefore difficult for the 
Directors, in this period of rapid development, to 
make any reliable estimate of the earnings of the 
Group during the current year. These earnings are 
likely to be very substantial, 

CAPITAL INCREASE AND BONUS ISSUES: 
It is proposed to increase the Authorised Share Capi- 
tal to £1,000,000 by the creation of 500,000 5} per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each and to 
issue to Ordinary Stockholders by way of capitalisa- 


(Continued at foot of previous column) 
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sheet) in respect of bills payable, short-term loans 
and bank overdraft. The dividend of 12 per cent. 
is well covered by earnings of 29.4 per cent.; the 
£1 ordinary shares at 59s. 6d. xd. yield 4.0 per cent. 
and are an excellent investment. 

Carreras have made up their accounts to June 
30, 1959, for an eight-month period. Since the 
company came under the control of the Rem- 
brandt Tobacco Company, the chairman, Mr. 
A. E. Rupert, is known to have made some sweep- 
ing changes, the benefit of which have yet to be 





reflected in the accounts. On December 14 (see | 


this page) he gave shareholders a full report 
and told them that the change-over to the new 
factory at Basildon (the finest cigarette factory in 
the world) would be completed by the end of this 
year, and that they would be invited to see over 
it at the next annual general meeting. The Arcadia, 
having been sold, may produce a book profit of as 
much as £2 million. The trading profit has been 
maintained, and the net profit after tax was 
£412,826, enabling a dividend of 4 per cent. (for 
eight months) to be paid; this is twice covered and 
is equivalent to 6 per cent. paid for the previous 
twelve months. The price of the 2s. 6d. ‘B’ non- 
voting ordinary shares is 4s. 9d. yielding 3.1 per 
cent, The chairman said that their future rights 
will have his constant consideration. 

J. Gliksten and Son have shown a considerable 
improvement in their results for the past twelve 
months to June 30, 1959. Group trading profit 
was over £1 million for the second time in the 
company’s history. This was brought about not by 
higher selling prices, but by increased sales and 
productivity. The net profit before tax showed an 
increase of 21.3 per cent. or £145,618 at £828,572, 
and owing to lower taxation in respect of certain 
overseas subsidiaries, the resulting actual net profit 
was £508,294 compared with £297,002. Last year 
the ordinary capital was increased from £600,000 
to £900,000 by a scrip issue. A total dividend of 
274 per cent. is to be paid plus a 24 per cent. 
tax-free payment (as paid last April) from capital 
profits. The balance sheet has been considerably 
strengthened by the elimination of the balance of 
the 2} per cent. unsecured loan stock and by the 
reduction of the bank overdraft to £292,517; in all, 
amounts totalling £799,084 have been transferred 
to reserves. The chairman, Mr. S. G. Gliksten, 
states that future developments will be financed 
from their own resources and that an increasing 
demand from the building trades can be expected 
for the company’s timber products. The 5s. ordi- 
nary sheres at 30s. 3d. give a good yield of 4.5 
per cent. and, with brighter prospects for this 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF RE-ORGANISATION 


SPRINGBOARD FOR COMPANY’S FUTURE OPERATIONS 


ON the occasion of an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing of Carreras, Limited, held in London on 14th 
December, 1959, the Chairman, Mr. A. E. Rupert, in 
the course of his address said: — 

The Accounts before you cover a period of eight 
months ended 30th June. 1959. I have already 
addressed shareholders at the Annual General Meet- 
ing in February of this year and consequently cannot 
add a great deal. 

We are all extremely busy with the necessary re- 
organisation as outlined in my last address and these 
Accounts reflect a tidied-up situation designed to form 
a springboard for your Company’s future operations. 

The general position of your Company’s affairs is 
no better and no worse and the trading results enabled 
the Directors to recommend a dividend on the Ordin- 
ary and “B” Ordinary shares at the same rate as for 
the past two years. 

ACCOUNTS 


Group profits are slightly below those for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The profits 
of the parent company show some improvement but 
this was offset by a fall in the profits of the Canadian 
subsidiary due to some degree to the charging against 
profits of some exceptional non-recurring items in 
connection with its re-organisation. 

Provision has been made for writing off machinery 
which has no place in the new Basildon factory and 
for assisting staff who moved to Basildon and com- 
pensating old servants and others who for personal 
reasons could not serve the Company at its- new 
location and were prepared to continue service at 
Arcadia Works for as long as the Company needed 
them. 

Your Canadian subsidiary has gone through a 
period of similar re-organisation in relation to out- 
moded plant and general streamlining of operations 
in the manufacturing unit in Quebec City. 

Your Board deemed it prudent to dispose of certain 
investments in competitor companies which has re- 
sulted in a substantial capital gain to your Company, 
which of course to some degree reflects the lower 
overdraft figures shown. 

Leaf drying and packing will in future be carried 
out by specialists in these functions and your Board 
has accordingly disposed of the Lytton packing plant 
in Southern Rhodesia and has made arrangements for 
the disposal of a similar plant in Leamington, Ontario. 

The Balance Sheet and the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet show a new item described as “Group Com- 
panies.” The amounts shown under those headings 


well-managed company, are worth putting away. | were the aggregate balances arising in the normal 


course of trading operations with other members of 
the Group and included amounts due to the Company 
in respect of the sales of Carreras products to th 
trade in the United Kingdom by the newly-forme 
marketing company to which I will make refereng 
later 


UNITED KINGDOM OPERATIONS 


Production commenced at Basildon in April and 
the move is now almost complete. 

As a result of integrated action in research, packag. 
ing and purchasing, your Company now has available 
to it the advantages of Rembrandt/ Rothmans tech- 
nical assistance in these fields. Your Company has 
also taken over from Rothmans such plant as is sujt- 
able for installation at Basildon. 

Streamlining of Carreras and Rothmans distriby- 
tion has been achieved by the formation of a non- 
profit-making joint marketing organisation, namely 
Carreras Rothmans Marketing Division Limited. 

Cigarette sales are on the increase, mainly in filter 
brands, and small-selling uneconomical brands have 
been withdrawn 


CANADA 

The Canadian interest in your Canadian subsidiary 
amounts, as you know, to about 30 per cent. In th 
spirit of partnership which I dealt with in my annual 
address, it is our desire in due course to offer greater 
participation to Canadians, which can only bring 
strength to our operations in Canada. 

I am particularly pleased to be able to inform you 
that the Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, for 
merly Prime Minister of Canada, has joined th 
Board of the Rock City Company who, I am sur, 
will benefit greatly from the wide experience which 
he brings with him 


DIRECTORATE 

Since the period of the Accounts Mr. E. R. Adler 
and Mr. M. J. Adler have resigned from the Board 
of Carreras Limited. 

I am particularly pleased to inform you that Mt. 
Edmund de Rothschild has signified his willingness 
serve upon the Board of your Company and | am 
sure that you will agree with me that the experience 
which he will bring to your Board will be of the 
utmost value. 

In conclusion | should like to thank the press for 
their most kind interest in your Company’s affairs 
and for the degree of confidence which they have 
shown 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1068 


ACROSS 
1 — patson gets conceited 


5 Writing that can be definite or 


28 ‘I have —— the king’s press 
damnably’ (Shakespeare) (7) 
29 A heap of letters in support (7) 





Solution on Jan. 1 |! 


17 Hardy remedies (9) 

19 The little monkey is fibbing (7) 

21 ‘Their wintry —— of unsullied 
snow The mountains have put 


indefinite (7) 
9 River that carries a lot of freight 


(5) 
10 Introductions before walks? (9) 
11 Virginia’s in a perfect fury! (6) 
12 Can round forbidding girl, 
how & ing! (8) va 
14 Tidiness is a ‘must’ (5) 
15 = depart in ornamental fashion 


9) 
18 je roi that inspired ‘The Song 
hirt’ (9) 

20 Go back in the omnibus ? (5) 

22 Posh perks (8) 

24 Get ashore when it’s rough (6) 

26 The Abbess of Almesbury (9) 

27 A near thing it rm it have been 
for the gladiator! ( 


de eos oro Chae 


DOWN 
1 anon got the borrower's notes 
) 


2 Transfer a man in red? (7) 
3 Relating to Mrs. Malaprop’s 
Nilotic monster (9) 
4 ‘——— his root, And then he falls 
as I do’ (Shakespeare) (4) 
5 ’E can get mixed approaching the 
seventh age! (10) 
6 Charlotte Corday’s victim in the 
river (5) 
7 California’s out so far as I am 
concerned, he says (7) 
8 I’m in the alternative (5) 
13 Source of Easter bonnets (10) 
16 No occasion to say ‘Don’t rub it 
in!’ when one does this (9) 


a second prize of 


to ree senders of the first ri correct solutions 


A Century Dictionary and 
oa os 
Dietideary is recommended for Crosswords. 











sar Grolprord No. 1068, 99 Gower St., London, 


on’ (Southey) (7) 
22 + aa that comes all ready stuck? 


(5) 

23 The baker’s wants by the sound 
of it (5) 

25 The ee letter is what in Latin? (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1066 
ACROSS.—1 Differential, 9 Cloudless. 10 
Biter. 11 Bakers, 12 Skirmish. 13 Lupine. 
15 Aneroids. 18 Hanger-on. 19 Spathe. 21 
Bell-rope. 23 Ercles. 26 Tessa. 27 Tall 
order. 28 The lean years. 

DOWN.—1 Decibel. 2 Flock. 3 Endur- 
ance, 4 Even. 5 Tashkent. 6 Amber. 7 


Marches. 8 Ethicist. 14 Pangloss. 16 
Repertory. 17 Hospital. 18 Habited. 20 
Ensures, 22 Reach. 24 Lydia. 25 Elba. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss G. H. Shillito, City of Coventry 


— Colfege, Charter~'' Avenue, 
ventry, Warwicks., and Mr. Alen Cash; 
4 Wood Green’ Road, Wednesbury, Staffs. 
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Roundabout 
ttt 


HE minister of the Baptist Union Chapel of 

Ystalyfera, Glamorgan, the Rev. T. Arlon 
Jones, has. apparently, no right to conduct the 
services, which he does every Sunday; he has 
been dismissed by the trustees for, among other 
things, allegedly playing the drum in a Sunday 
School Whitsun procession, for being in debt, 
for allowing his congregation to stamp and clap 
and for being responsible for a decline in mem- 
bership. He no longer gets paid: but the large 
number of members who support him subscribe 
to keep him and his family. 

And when they fight to keep the 
chapel open: or rather the vestry, since the chapel 
itself, although it looks as big and sound and 
ugly as any, has a weak ceiling. Not long ago, 
on the day after a meeting of Mr. Jones's sup- 
porters, except for two. at which the six trustees 
who oppose the minister were expelled from 
membership of the chapel (again probably un- 
constitutionally), workmen arrived with railway 
sleepers and long nails to barricade the vestry 
doors. The sound of hammering was heard in 
Gough Road. where. as it happened. some fairly 
tough women supporters of Mr. Jones live. Two 
of them hurried to the vestry and, having been 
refused admission by the workmen, charged a 
door successfully and rushed among them 
howling reproach and asking what kind of men 
they themselves. More Gough Road 
women and some others turned up and no more 
sleepers were fixed. The women tore down those 
that were already up. ‘The men, one of them 
said, “were very nice. I called one of them 4 
turncoat. “Don’t say that.” he said. They went 
away very tidy once we'd spoken to them.’ 

Now the women keep close vigil: before the 
‘Sleepers there had been sabotage. On the Sunday 
} when Mr. Jones's supporters were due to meet 
= to consider the future of the six trustees, twenty- 
p four fuse blocks disappeared: it was discovered 
} during Sunday School in the afternoon that none 
} of the lights was working. Electricians were sum- 
moned—although it was the Lord’s Day—and 
a makeshift system installed. Even so, 
some members arrived at the evening meeting 
carrying candles. Until then, it seems, the inten- 


necessary 





called 





was 


tion had been merely to depose the trustees from 


office. But the moving of the fuse blocks so riled 
the ‘people that only expulsion was deemed 
adequate 

f There had been earlier warnings that something 
ile’ was planned. One woman: ‘said: ‘On the 
Thursday evening before the fuse blocks went. 
I was sitting ina prayer meeting at the vestry, near 
an electric fire. Suddenly it went out. I cried: 
There's someone here, behind the stage.” And 
™ convinced there was. They were interfering 
ith the power.’ 

The trustees have made their statement about 
Mr. Jones and, faced with incredulity that, even 
ma West Wales, Welsh-speaking village. one of 
the @eoundgGor digeissa gga ld tatty immer clr wee 
on Whit-Monday.jhave h that there are other 
Secret “objections “fo his continuing in the 
pastorate. This is not Very satisfactory. Early ia 
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Chapel Militant 


By JAMES TUCKER 


the dispute, let it be said, the trustees conducted 
a ballot on whether they were right to sack the 
minister. The vote came out in their favour 
116-29. Mr. Jones’s supporters do not accept the 
validity of this, claiming that the questions were 
too complicated for many members to under- 
stand. Mr. Handel Evans said: “After this ballot 
we decided on a test of strength. We iet the 
trustees have the chapel for one Sunday: Mr. 
Jones was away preaching. Half a dozen of us 
went down to see what happened. We didn't 
form pickets, mind, or anything like that. We said 
“Good day” to them as they went in and it was 
all friendly. We covered all the doors. In the 
morning they had eighteen and in the evening 
twenty-nine, including the guest speaker and his 
daughter. Next Sunday we had forty-five in the 
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morning and there were ninety in the evening.” 

There does, in fact, seem to be every reason 
to doubt whether the ballot showed accurately 
how the congregation was split. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Jones could have kept going as long 
as he has—the quarrel started more than a year 
ago—-without a lot of support. The voting figures 
at the expulsion meeting were 89-2, though the 
fact that a show of hands was used may have 
something to do with the size of the majority. It 
seems fairly safe to say that about two-thirds of 
the membership is for the minister, one-third for 
the trustees. The reason the trouble drags on 
is that there is no clear ruling where power lies: 
is it with the majority of the congregation or is 
it with the deeds of the chapel which, say the 
trustees, back them? 

It seemed as if the women of Gough Road and 
the rest of Mr. Jones's supporters were safely 
in control; but last week Mr. Jones announced 
that he was leaving to go to another, and pre- 
sumably more tolerant, chapel. Will he bang the 
drum on Whit-Monday there? Only time will 
show. 


High and Dry 


By 


Our pullovers were tucked in 
neatly, our expressions keen 
but humble, our muscles (as we 
were soon to discover) in 4 
terrible state of repair. There 
were sixteen of us shuffling 
on rocking skis between the 
shrouded showcases of Lilly- 
white’s: girls in trousers that 
were more used to the scullery 
than the ski slope, two sly dogs 
who had already asked whether 
you needed dinner jackets at 
Kitzbiihel (‘or just blazers?’), a 
man whose bald head’ longed visibly for a little 
woolly ski-cap, and a morose character with a 
large stomach who looked like a retired bank- 
clerk and too old for this sort of thing anyway. 

We all felt too old for this sort of thing once 
the class began. The instructress, also wearing 
short rocking skis and a red checked shirt, herded 
us into a circle and said she would introduce 
herself by her Christian name. We smiled. ‘My 
name.” she said without cordiality, ‘is Anni.” We 
stopped smiling. 

We bent. We turned. We gave at the Knees. 
Our jerseys rode up within minutes, and it looked 
as if the bank-clerk’s trousers were in danger of 
riding down. We all got purple in the face; and 
the bald man got purple in the head and earned 
the sympathy of us all. Our joints cracked like 
celery as we bent sideways at an angle precisely 
€alculated to make the human leg snap off ai the 
knee, but almost nobody groaned aloud. 

‘You're flat, madam, said Anni, leaping re- 
provingly towards a heaving bust in a coffee- 
coloured jumper. ‘And you, sir—if you do it that 
way. you will break an ankle. People say it is 
discéufiging: when “PT Say it, but. if youtdo: that 
on thes} wort) 

We were in trouble anyway. One thought kept 
us going: that unless we endured this now, we 


6, You wilh BETA trouble.’ LD AQ i % 
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would’ feel like this for our first three days of 
holiday, and that every hour of the present 
anguish gave us two carefree ones on the snow. 

‘Gentlemen,’ went on Anni relentlessly, ‘have 
to get up by themselves: ladies, too, when there 
is no husband around. Lie down. en the floor 
and we will do press-ups.” 

Our little rockers (which instruments of torture 
Anni had invented herself) buried their points in 
the carpet; face downwards on the floor, we 
pressed up and Up and UP and UP. . . . At this 
point, for the first time since the class began, Anni 
smiled. 

As we hobbled off, stern instructions about dis- 
posal of the boots ringing in our ears, an old- 
timer walked over to Anni, who. was snatching 
a quick and hardly-earned cup of tea. ‘Have you 
got your boots?’ she called. Placatingly. he 
showed them. to her. ‘Loose, she said shortly. 

Anni is not, actually, a sadist, but simply a 
brilliant afiateur Swiss skier who turned profes- 
sional soon after the war. She puts a thousand 
people through it each season, experienced skiers 
who have seized up during the summer as well as 
mere rabbits like us. She takes three or four 
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classes an evening from December fo February— 
quite a deprivation for one who learned on snow 
what she teaches on a carpet. ‘And with ten 


thousand people we have not had an accident,’ 


she said. ‘Oh, maybe a few blue marks, yes, but 
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nothing serious.’ Tt was comforting, ever so, to 
know that we were insured. 

She took a last gulp of the tea, slid across the 
carpet to the next batch, and the rest of us 
helped each other downstairs out into the rain. 


On The Skids 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IN March, 1950, 
when the travel 
allowance was 


only £25 a year, 
forty-five tons of 
snow were im- 
ported from Nor- 
way to Hamp- 
stead Heath. The 
incredulous _ citi- 
zens of London 
fought their way 
up Heath Street 
to enjoy the 
vicarious thrill of watching Norwegians demon- 
strating their ski-ing skill in NW3. This was cer- 
tainly spectacular proof that the mountain can 
come to Mahomet; but since the travel allowance 
was doubled nearly four years later, thousands of 
Britons have found it more fun to go to the 
mountains. 

Having opted for a ski-ing holiday, what is the 
next move? The first decision for the new skier 
is the choice to be made between Scandinavia 
and continental Europe. When we think of ski- 
ing, we think of downhill ski-ing, but in Scan- 
dinavia ski-ing as a sport is a development of 
ski-ing as the means of getting from one place 
to another. Cross-country ski-ing, then, almost 
ignored on the Continent, is as popular as down- 
hill runs and it helps the novice to gain confidence 
and pleasure in the use of his skis much more 
quickly. Even a beginner can enjoy a short walk 
on skis on the first day of his holiday, and a 
week later he will be taking ski-borne expeditions 
lasting all day into the magnificent wilderness. 

Ski lifts are still a rarity in Scandinavia and 
you still have to slog up most things you hope 
to slide down, but if you blench at this thought, 
remember that ski lifts have the effect of con- 
centrating the holiday population of a resort in 





one place. Queueing for the ski lift is no fua 
and coming downhill at 30 m.p.h. in a crowd can 
be a shattering experience for a beginner. 

If Norway attracts you, write either to the 
Bergen Lines (21 Cockspur Street, SW1; TRAfal- 
gar 4631) or to the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation (6 Bedford Square, WCIl; MUSeum 
0726). Both organisations run exhilarating holi- 
days at very moderate prices which include ski 
school, leaders for expeditions and ski lift (if there 
is one). The CCPR provides free skis, sticks, boots, 
anoraks and overtrousers; the Bergen Lines, 
who charge 2s. 6d. a day for the hire of skis and 
sticks, offer free personal and baggage insurance. 
Norway, incidentally, has a limited National 
Health Scheme from which British — holiday- 
makers can benefit. Scandinavia is cheaper than 
the rest of Europe, but still there are slight dis- 
advantages. The journey is longer and the day 
is shorter. Also there are few of the gay little 
cafés which add much to the fun of holidays 
in Switzerland, Austria and France. 

France can be expensive, but you can spend 
two weeks at Serre Chevalier for £47 with the 
Club Méditerranée, sharing with one or two 
others a centrally heated chalet with private bath 
(baths are usually extra at winter-sporis hotels). 
Married couples have a chalet to themselves. The 
price includes ski school, ski monitors for trips, 
unlimited use of all ski lifts, evening entertain- 
ment, free wine with meals and also, for pessi- 
mists or realists, accident insurance which covers 
you up to £100 after the first £10. Write to Travel 
Counsellors, 139 Kensington High Street, W8; 
WEStern 1517. 

For young people under twenty-five (you are 
not asked for your birth certificate), good cheap 
ski-ing is arranged by the Union Nationale des 
Centres de Montagne (45 Rue Raffet, Paris, 16). 
Starting from Paris, the cost of a fifteen-day 
holiday (thirteen in the snow) varies with the 
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quality of the accommodation from £14 to 

Service men, past or present, who belong 
the Combined Services Winter Sports Associa; 
can stay with their families in enviable comf 
at fashionable ski resorts for the most unfashj 
able all-in prices. The information can be 


from 43 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, Nw : 


(WELbeck 0063, extension 6). 

The thick and glossy winter sports brochy 
need the most critical study. Before choosing a 
holiday, check exactly what you get for y 
money. An apparently cheap tour could pry 
unpleasantly expensive if it does not include f, 
use of ski lifts (worth £5 or £6 a week) and 
school (another £3 a week). If ski training js; 
cluded, note whether it is for two hours (mom 
ings only) or four hours (afternoons as well|4 
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though not everyone can stand four hours a dy. 
Other things to be considered are the number 


people in a room (single rooms are rare andm@§, 


extra charge is usually made) and whether tie 
room is in the hotel itself or in an annexe. The 
term ‘annexe’ may be interpreted as a room! 
a private house some distance from the holt. 
Tours may include couchettes (anyone who tras 
with Erna Low gets this advantage); if nol, (is 
important extra will add another £2 or B® 
the total cost. 

Snow resorts have two high 
Christmas holiday (ending January 1) and &} 
weeks following February 15. For the intervenilg 
six weeks prices are between 10 and 25 per 
lower, the classes in the ski schools smaller a 
the queues at the téléfériques much shorter. Sa* 
conditions are nearly as good as in Febru 
the only disadvantages are shorter days and p* 
sibly less sun, particularly in Scandinavia. 

Insurance is vital for skiers: the slightest ia" 
can be unexpectedly costly. There is 10 Ri 
Mountain Rescue Team to bring you home fret 


seasons—it 


bal 


nor are there National Health Services in Swi fs 


land, France and Austria to foot the bos 


bills. One important advantage of belonging ® Fis 


the Ski Club of Great Britain (118 Eaton Sq 
SW1) is the favourable insurance it offers. 

club’s insurance company, Tuffnell, Satterthw# 
and Co. (5 Whittington Avenue, EC3; MINS 


Lane 8444), can be confidently recommended it , 


non-members, too. 
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Dry ski training is always worth while, and the 
cheapest classes are run by the CCPR; six weekly 
s cost £1. Most of the others organised cost 


he same number of classes. Travel 


include Gordon 


gencies andstores running them 
Lowe (21 Brompton Arcade, SW3), Erna Low 


47 Old Brompton Road, SW7), World Sport and 
Service (198 Sloane Street. SW1), Harrods 


{(Loiti Smith Ski School), Moss 
Bros.. Simpson (Piccadilly) and Jackson and Warr 
22 Bury Place, WC1). 


Lillywhites 


An excellent handbook for those unable to 
5 } a = 
ttend regular dry ski classes is published by the 
} - . + ritai ¢ 2 ‘ ] 
Ski Club of Great Britain at 3s. 6d. It is called 
D - ‘ mnle nmetr 
Pre-Ski Exercises, and contains simple instruc- 
tons and drawings. 
x * 
tute letter-post ideas for Londoners, 
id especially for those moré-than-a-card. less- 
i-a-present people who must’be so tired of 


getting calendars and handkerchiefs. Try, say, a 
cheese—mavybe a Baby Cheddar at 5s. a box from 
Robert Jackson. Piccadilly—or bitter mints from 
Bendicks, 46 New Bond Street or 27d Throgmor- 
ton Street, EC2, 5s. a half-pound, 9s. 6d. a pound. 
Or an English. fiower scent from J. N. Taylor, 
67 Mortimer Street, W1, will make your friend 
think of a June garden when she inhales its scent: 
tell her to be careful not to inhale the bottle too. 

An original picture from Harry Gordon, Park- 
way Gallery, Camden Town—only a guinea; or 
a reproduction Speed county map from Kelly's 
Directories Ltd., 186 Strand, WC2—at 2s. 6d., you 
could send two or three of these cards.to a child 
and have him start a collection. Wooden spoons 


from 2s. 9d. in interesting shapes from Ostmo, 
23 New Quebec Street, Wl—or from other 


— 


laces, though they may be less original. And, 
finally, delicate straw stars for Christmas made by 
the Wheatfield Community Crafts: they cost 3s. 
for a packet of three at Liberty's, 3s. 6d. at Heal’s 
I suppose if you happen to be af Heal’s, and it’s 3 
3d. bus ride to Liberty's, it comes to the same 
thing. 


With foreign imports of light electrical equip- 
nent mounting, and the season approaching 
when ‘useful’ gifts will be exchanged, many of 
them electrical, the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers has issued a warning against a danger 
which has already caused casualties. 

The colour-coding of three-core (alternating 


SULFeat) Miring, ba. Britain. .isigreen earth), red 
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(phase, or live, connection) and black (neutral). 
Some foreign gadgets have a red earth connec- 
tion. If this is connected, in accordance with 
standard British practice, to the live connection 
and not to earth, the metal case or parts of the 
pparatus will carry mains voltage, with fatal 
results, in some cases. for the operator. Importers 
ind wholesalers have already been warned by 





the Home Office Central Advisory Committee on 
Safety in the Home, but al] buyers and recipients 
of electrical equipment from abroad should in- 
quire about the wiring before connecting it to the 
mains. Further information about these grave 
risks can be obtained from the Secretary, The 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, 
London. WC2 (Covent Garden 1871). 


Wine of the Week 


THE other evening I took a 
young woman friend to El 
Vino, the wine bar in Fleet 
Street. Like most young 
Englishwomen, she had a 
closer acquaintance with res- 
taurant ‘Chablis’ (which the 
French Ambassador ought to make representa- 
lions about some day) than with hock, and it was 
a treat to see her delight with the quite different 
fiavour, and with the fresh fruitiness, of the hock 
El Vino sells by the glass. That evening it was a 
Schloss Béckelheimer, from the Nahe, 
which has the Nahe lightness of substance and 
even of aspect (it is almost colourless in the glass). 
Geographically, the Nahe is between the Mosel 
and the Rhine, and many people find Nahe wines 
more like mosels than like hocks, though .the 
bouquet is that of a good Niersteiner. Anyway, it 
}s fresh and fragrant, and my friend lapped it up. 
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At 1s. 9d. for a very small glass, and 5s. 3d. for 
a very big one it wasn’t difficult to indulge our- 
selves, but my kind feelings towards El Vino 
evaporated when I found that it charges 15s. 6d. 
a bortle for the wine to take away. The same wine, 
same year, same shipper, is 13s. 6d. at Peter 
Dominic and I4s, at Saccone and Speed. El Vino 
does so well with its wines by the glass that its 
wines by the bottle ought to- be the cheapest in 


town. CYRIL RAY 
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THE HOUSE OF BEWLAY 
Established 1780 


BEWLAY 





The Bewlay Travel Circle 


ennounces 


NEW SKI INSURANGE 


consisting of 


|. PERSONAL ACCIDENT BENEFIT dei ‘te 
2. MEDICAL, HOTEL, TRANSPORT, ETC. ia inne 


4. CANCELLATION involving loss stay = a 


Examples of preferential premiums 
including all membership privileges 


Single member for 6 days — 


Member and family for 3 weeks — £6.11.0 


(TOBACCONISTS) LTD. 


COVER 


£1000 
£100 
£125 
£50 


£4.1.0 


. Full details from 


138 PARK LANE 
LONDON W.! 


Telephone: MAYfair 9653 } 


: 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Led., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
parte EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant, Natura! History Unit 
Library, West Region in Bristol. Duties consist 
of critical listening to Sound recordings and 
critical viewing of film material; classification and 
supervision of storage of film material in the 
Unit's Library of filffs and recorded Sound. 
Will be required to.@ive specialist advice to 
other departments ng use of the Library's 
Sound and film al, and to maintain 
liaison with outside Organisations having similar 
interests. Sound theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical experience in natiral: Ep veerma 
Experience of Sownd recording and handling 
of film desirabie, but training _bé given after 
appointment. Salary £935 if qua. 
lifications exceptional), rigiig Annual in- 
crements to £1,185 p.a. max» Requests for 
application forms (enclosi Reseed envelope 
and quoting reference. G.1405. *Spt.") should 
reach Appointments , Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, 


within five days. 
BBC requires News Assistant, Wales, in Car- 
diff, Duties include preparation and broadcasting 
of objective and accurate reports, collecting and 
editing news for use in news dulletins and pro- 
grammes, both in Television and Sound. Thorough 
knowledge of Wales and Welsh language essen- 
tial, Proved fournalistic experience, including 
200d sub-cditorial training, and good microphone 
voice .very desirable. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £1,580 p.a. max. Re- 
lication forms (enclosing addressed 
quoting reference G.1402 ‘Spt.") 
Appointments , Broadcasting 
House, Londoa, W.1, within five days. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited for she above-mentioned 
position. The salary for a Senior Lecturer is 
within the range £A2,200° x 80—£2,600 per 
annum; for a Lecturer Within the range 
£A!,500 x 90-—-£2,100 per annum. In each case 
cost of living adjustment will, be allowed. The 
salary is subject to <comm under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary wil! 
be fixed according to the qualifications and ex- 
perience of the successful applicant. Under the 
Staif Members’ Housings Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assi by loans to pur- 
chase a house. Further particulars and infor- 
mation as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close, in Australia and London, on 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1960. * = : 
YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find al! 
grades of office work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


WHITECHAPEL A ART ~ GALLERY, Cecil 
Collins. A retrospective exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and tapestries, 1928-1959. Last day, 
24th December. Weekdays, 1ti-6; Sundays, 2-6: 
closed Mondays. ADMISSION FREE. Adijoins 
Aldgate East Station. 





T. A. LAYTON 


autegraphs (but does not sell) ompice of 

“Wines and Castles of Spain’’, Michael 

Jeseph 2i/-, and stands you a glass of 

Muscatel for free in his wine bar while 
he is doing it 


2a DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ. 
LONDON, W.! 














THERE’S MONEY FOR 
YOU IN PIGS 
‘Invest now in guaranteed and fully 
insured breeding sows. We keep them, 
sell the piglets and guarantee you a 
return at present market prices of at 
least 334% per annum. 
Southern Livestock Producers Ltd., 
1% Howick Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


Please let me have details. 


(block letters) 
Address 
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THE ACTOR, Theatre Talks for Young People 

at Wyndham's on Dec. 29, Dec, 31 and Jan. 4 

Speakers: Sir Ralph Richardson, Patrick 

Wymark, Pau! Rogers, Michae’ MacOwan, 

Michael Croft. Visit to ‘Treasure Island.’— 

Apoly British Drama League. 9 Fitzroy Square 
LB. 


PERSONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
cofimns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first column 
ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees 
Unknown peinters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who tacks confidence. Suggest writing 
10 BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 
BURGESSES AND THEIR BOROUGHS votc 
for delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on but- 
tered toast. 

CANCER PATIENT 92686. Poor Woman (58). 
Prognosis poor. Is separated from husband and 
has struggicd #0 bring up her son, depriving 
herself to help him in his studies. Grant for 
extra nourishment badly needed. Can you please 
help? Old jewellery, ctc. gladly utilised. - 
—National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 
Victoria Street, London, 5.W.1 
CHINCHILLAS from the 
World. Free bookict.—Holding, 120 
Lane, Accrington 

CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, Engtish or Writing. Please state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free 
Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road 
Selsey, Sussex 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations b 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 

EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good on 
Monday with RAYNER'S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers 

FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet sent free any- 
where under piain cover.— Premier Laboratories 
333/61 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 

If’S IRKSOME —too much money and no 
ing ideas. Let Primavera relieve you of it and 
overwhelm you with Christmas suggestions. Open 
Fridays until 8 p.m. Open Saturday. 19th Decem- 
ber, until 5 p.m.—Primavera, 149, Sloane Street, 
S.W.1. 


Top Breeder of the 
Hollins 


amus- 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or cal 
for our Free Price Lis: and Literature on 
Family Planning, Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 
NUTS, CHEESE and Wine at C! ristmas a 
woederful combination ! When the wine is E! Cid 
Sherfy you can be sure that this light, yet 
full-bodied Amontillado will win al! hearts 

. ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Available at the : 
C era” FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 

PRINTING at less cost by cffset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
jogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan Tully 
Lid., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093 
QUAKERISM. § Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
Hote, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
ROY: JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clovéf Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your form, 42s. post free from THE HONEY 
FARM, 7° Cadwean Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.1 KEN 7201 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price Is. Postage 4!d 
WHETHER YOU AREA TELLYMANIAC, 
Telly Snob, Keen on Science, a Discriminating 
Viewer, a Collector of First Editions, bored by 
Science. or a Bib!iomaniac, ‘DONS OR 
CROONERS?,” the book of the Granada Lec- 
tures—seen by mi'lions on TV—is worth buying, 
reading and keeping. Don’t let anybody borrow 
your copy. 3s. 6d. from booksellers or from 
GRANADA TY, Manchester, 3 or 36 Golden 
Square; W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1919. 
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FITZWILLIAM HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. Up to 
seven Entrance Exhibitions, each of £40 per 
annum, tenable for three years. will be awarded 
by Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge, for the 
academical year 1960-1961. Awards will be made 
to candidates wao reach the required standard in 
the Entrance Examination which will be heid 
on 22-25 February, 1960. For details apply to 
the Secretary (Entrance Examination), Fitzwilliam 
House, Cambridge 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Boo 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus: 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. don Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D. Degrees: 
Diplomas. Also for Law. Professicnal — 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw letcher, 
C.B.E LL.B Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Halil, Oxford, (Est. 1894) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, § cSpecially.for 
university graduates and other students, *Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.1i4. PARK 8392 


Intefsive course 
eeping and 
Oxford & 
s» Oxford. 


RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in Econo- 
mics, Economic Statistics, Government, Social 
Administratio1, Social Anthropology or Socio- 
logy, tenable for one year in the first instance. 
and renewable for a further period not ex- 
ceeding two years. The Studeatships are normally 
of the value of £350 or £400. They are offered to 


candidates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any o cd 
University. Applications should sent not 


later than February 15th, 1960, to tig Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of appligation. may 
be obtained < 
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S 
BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
revicwed or advertised in this paper's Columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage. should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 

Gower Street, London, W.C.1 

CARTES DE NOEL? Livres-cadeaux? Chez 
HACHETTE, évidenment' 127 Regent Street. 
W.il 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23 
British Institute of Fiction-Writins Stience Ltd., 
Chronicle House. Fieet Street, E.C.4. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS? French gift 
books? HACHETTE. of course! 127 Regent 
Stree:, W.1 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet The Regent Institute 
(Dem. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


WRITE TO SELL once you Know How! 
No Sales—No Fees Tuition shows you how 
to write for profit. FREE subscription to 
‘THE WRITER’ tells you regularly what 
editors buy. Also two FREE writing ency- 
clopedias for your benefit. Send for FREE 
R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writiug Success,’ 
Henry Kowal, B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Lid.. 124 New Bond Street. London, 
W.1. 


Arcadian 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCURATE TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d. 
—kK. Spinner, 102 Somerset Rd., Folkestone. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. pet yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwel: Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 

PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
sampies enabling choice of type and style.—S., 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 
PURE SHLK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 36 to 46 bust, men’s 38 to 49. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. | 


Continue to offer 7 74% on sums 
£20—£500 pvnerainey on demand) 
with extra$% on each £500 unit 

Details and Audited Batance Sheet from 

Ivnestment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 

DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WO? 











GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand. 


ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth abuut garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,009 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1.000 tablets (six months* 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home treat 
ment with the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Com 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 

Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 

Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 

Afternoon Teacloths, Dress Suiting and Church 

Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine 

and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from ; 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A TIt FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. W, 

bracket, 7s. 
vation door, 15s. post free. Aliso Bird Tables, 
Wm. Hill. 7 Moniaive, Dumiries-shire. ; 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE E UDGE 

van. 68s 6d. lb. Finest plain or ffuit cake 
zipan topped, 2 Ib, 12s, 6d. All post tre. 
$295. we 2 


PEFAS 2 


<< 
NEW ) CONTINENTAL LL RESTAURANT, @ 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Te!.: VIC 5231. 








ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 

LARGE COMF.-furn. bed-sitting (2 divans), 
with own bath and cook, facil., 4 miles W. of 
Marble Arch. 4 gns, weekly incl. heat, light 
and hot water. Tei.: SHE 5807. 





SPECTATOR 
INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of con- 
tents and contributors to Volume 
202 of the (January- 


June, 1959) is available. 


‘Spectator’ 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per 
copy, should be sent to: 

THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 


99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WCI1 














NU-WAY 
oil-firing 


-the heart of home comfort 
for tree colour brochure write. 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A665) DROITWICH 
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